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THE HEAD, THE HANDS, THE FEET. 
A SYMPOSIUM OF PRACTICAL HOUSEHOLD PAPERS IN THREE 
])IVISIONS. 

I—Tue HEApD—in Six Subdivisions—The Eyes, the Ears, the Hair, the Teeth, 
the Nose, the Complexion. II—THa Hanps—in Four Subdivisions—Their 
Uses and Abuses, Their General Care and Keep, Treatment of the Finger 
Nails, Hand Coverings. Two Subdivisions—Foot Service 
and Foot Wear. 


XII.—THE FINAL SURVEY. 


ID the reader ever notice, in a collec- 
tion of old shoes, how diversely the heel 
and soles had been worn by different 
wearers? There would be a consider- 
able degree of uniformity in the cast- 
off foot-wear of the same person, but 
no two pairs worn by different people 
wculd be found to show the same 
characteristics. Hereis a pair that are 
worn evenly, but principally on the ball 
of the foot. They evidently belonged 
to a clerk, or some person engaged 
in a store or office duties. They are 
0A ' broken across the balls of the feet, 
where he we raised himself upon his toes to reach goods on 
the upper shelves, and where he has worn them through by 
mincing steps to the right or left, as he waited upon custom- 
ers. There is a pair that are worn badly atthe heels. They 
belonged to an energetic man, as well as a pedestrian—one 
who walked vigorously, striking the ground well in advance 
with his leading foot: a man energetic in business, of a firm, 
determined character. And sothe story might be carried on. 
But that is not the most curiows fact. Take a knife and cut 
away the upper leather, to see the impress which the wearer’s 
foot has made in the firm texture of the inner sole. No last 
ever fashioned a sole like that; when they were put on, they 
did not fit at all well, but gradually by degrees they came to 
feel like old shoes on thefeet. The soft muscles and tendons, 
and bunions, even, had made for themselves a resting-place 
in the solid leather, and the pain and soreness of the first 
few days ended. 
What becomes of all the old shoes? Certainly here is a 
question which few persons may be able to answer com- 


_ pletely, for the methods in which they are utilized are manifold. 


A few of the more respectable are capable of being put in 
such condition that they may be sold again for a nominal 
price to some person who is not fastidious; but as a general 
thing they are put to other uses. In France, children’s shoes 
are cut from the larger pieces which are obtained by ripping 
up the old articles; but in this country, as well as abroad, 
the practice now is to convert the scraps into a leather pulp, 
which may be so treated as to produce a substitute for the 
real article, cheap and comparatively worthless, of course, 
but answering the demand for “something cheap.” Of late, 
however, the manufacture of an artificial leather wall cover- 


ing, selling under a high-sounding name, makes a market for 
all the worn-out boots and shoes of the American people, so 
that, in its revised form, the discarded foot wear of the most 
wretched of earth’s children may look down for years upon 
scenes of splendor such as the forlorn wearer saw not even 
in dreams. There are other uses, as well, including the 
manufacture of buttons, combs, knife-handles, etc., which are 
interesting, but of which the public know little. Carriage 
makers, book-binders and picture-frame makers consume this 
artificial leather to a certain extent for their cheaper grades 
of work. 

As we have dwelt so long upon the shoes, their uses and 
care, and as many readers must be more or less acquainted 
with the methods and processes of manufacture, as now 
carried on, it may be interesting and instructive to glance 
back to the methods which existed in this country a hundred 
years ago, when the nation was but just organized under the 
Constitution, and which, indeed, continued with little change 
within the memory of those now living. In those early days, 
all boots and shoes were made by hand, and in very many 
cases the “ cobbler” was also a farmer, devoting his winters 
and rainy days tothe bench. There was crudeness all around. 
The shoe-maker or his family raised the cattle which when 
fattened furnished the hides from which the leather was 
made. The hemlock trees of his forest furnished the bark 
with which the leather was tanned; and very often the 
cobbler himself was the tanner, the process occupying from 
six months toa year or more, though the product, when 
finished, could be depended upon for service. His neigh- 
bors contributed hides to his stock, or had those of favorite 
animals tanned for their own wear. Not infrequently the 
shoe-maker fashioned his own lasts, using hard woods like 
the beech or maple; he raised the flax from which was 
spun and woven the family linen, as well as the thread from 
which his “ waxed ends” were made—and the wax was 
also compounded at his kitchen fire. His tools were the joint 
product of himself and the nearest blacksmith. He had 
usually a circle of friends or neighbors for whom he “ did the 
shoemaking,” going to their homes to measure the feet of the 
various members, sometimes taking his bench there, to dothe 
work under their immediate inspection, but more frequently 
dividing his time at home between the cobbling and the 
other duties falling to his lot. But those methods are now 
far removed, even in the most “ rural regions.” 

We have thus far considered cloth and leather as materials 
out of which shoes are made, but it will be an interesting 
statement to many that there are made and sold annually in 
this country not less than 10,000 pairs of wooden shoes. 
These are made of poplar wood, shaped on the outside with 
draw-knives and with the cavity for the foot gouged out. 
They sell for about 35 cents a pair, and are warm and light. 
In the words of a dealer: “They are bought mostly by 
dairymen, gardeners, street-car drivers and actors. For wear 
where the feet will be subjected to damp, nothing is better, 
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and there is nothing on earth that can equal them for mak- 
ing a racket, when containing the nimble feet of a skillful clog 
dancer, on a polished stage floor.” 

In contrast with the wooden shoe, we have the Japanese 
article, which up to 1875 was almost entirely constructed of 
straw, sun-dried and plaited into the sandal. This was soft 
and flexible, but a Japanese runner, covering 30 miles ina 
day, would wear out a pair daily. However, as they cost only 
eight to ten cents per dozen pairs, the actual money outlay 
was not great. Recently, leather shoes have come into 
general use among all the better classes in Japan. 

History records some notable things regarding shoes, the 
most interesting of which, to the antiquarian, is that the 
account of the burning bush gives the first instance on record 
of the use of the word “shoe.” Among the ancient Hebrews, 
we are informed that the shoes were made of leather, rush or 
wool; those of the soldiers being of brass oriron. As late 
as the time of Henry VIII. of England, we learn that that 
monarch wore in battle a shoe, which, while the upper portion 
was of crimson velvet, fastened with a huge silver buckle, 
had a sole entirely of iron, with hinges at the joints; whence 
the saying that this ruler “trampled his subjects with an iron 
heel.” 

Among other shoes of royalty of which particular descrip- 
tion is given, we note those of Mary, Queen of Scots, taken 
from her feet after her execution. ‘They are dainty little 
affairs, made of stamped leather, after a very peculiar pattern, 
and with low heels. The shoe is beautifully made, anda 
narrow piece of leather, covered with strange devices, reaches 
high upon the instep. A New York man has in his posses- 
sion ashoe worn by Queen Elizabeth, more than 300 years 
ago. It is in a wonderful state of preservation. It is a No.1 
in length, but rather too broad to be considered shapely at 
the present time. It is made of yellow brocaded satin, lined 
The sole is of oak-tanned leather. 


with fine, stout canvas. 
The heel is exactly like the high French heel of modern 


times. It is placed well under the foot and is at least two 
inches high. The toe runs to a sharp point. Across the 
instep are two satin straps, which evidently were once 
fastened with jeweled clasps. There is no stiffening in any 
part of the shoe. The edges are bound with yellow silk braid. 

A few interesting things in regard to French shoes of 
former days may be recorded in this connection. Under 


Louis XIV. gentlemen wore large boots; the outside sole | 
In the middle of | 


was of wood, to protect against humidity. 
the 17th century the boots were replaced by shoes, with bows 
of ribbon and lace. The heels were three inches high and 
painted red. Ladies wore the high-heeled shoe, and took 
thought to add three or four inches to their stature. The 
shoe was in silk, embroidered satin or brocade. Under Louis 
XV. white stockings were in vogue. These necessitated 
white satin shoes. 
appearance under Louis XIV. continued to be worn, but not 
so high under Louis XV., so that about 1735 red-heeled shoes 
were considered to be the mark of a gentleman. But while 
the lords lowered the heels of their shoes the ladies aug- 
mented theirs, so much as to make them “to inches high.” 
It was under Louis XVI. that the gold and silver buckle, 
ornamented with diamonds, replaced the ribbon bow. From 
the styles of those days, we have the present fashion of 
elegant shoes with colored heels, now occasionally met with, 
a favorite style being of black patent leather, with red heels 
and handsome gold buckles. 

Probably the most gorgeous pair of shoes ever made was 
that worn by Sir Walter Raleigh, which were covered with 
precious stones that at the present time would have possessed 
a value of about $50.000—and with the record of this bit of 
senseless extravagance, we bid good-by to Shoes. 


The red-heeled shoes that made their | 


We cannot do better in this connection than to quote a few 
words from a writer in Artistic Dress, whose utterances are 
so unmistakably in line with those inculcated in former num- 
bers of this series that we are glad to record the verdict of 
that talented lady in regard to tight shoes and gloves: 
“Though the hand is not injured by the tight glove, the 
effect is ignoble and absurd. Delicacy is delightful, but 
weakness excites either pity or contempt. The hand should 
not be too small nor too limp a thing to be capable of any 
kind of duty. When fashion suggests that it is, there 
can be no doubt of the bad taste. Tiny hands and feet are 
terms constantly used by poets and novelists in a most mis- 
leading manner. Certainly they intend to express only 
general delicacy and refinement. Proportion and fitness 
were to the Greeks essential elements of beauty. Therefore, 
to them a small hand was not necessarily beautiful. The 
hand that is in good proportion to the figure, that is finely 
formed, that is flexible, that is useful, that is full of ministry 
to others, ¢Azs is a beautiful hand. To clothe it in coverings 
elastic enough for use is the only. way to clothe it artistically. 
The beauty of the feet consists in the neatness and fineness 
of their shape, and not in smallness nor shortness. The 
absurd notion that smallness and beauty are the same, leads 
to the crippling of the foot till it is often a mass of crumpled 
deformity. ‘To this pernicious habit has been added the dis- 
astrous practice of wearing a peg under the heel and towards 
the middle of the sole. This is in utter contradiction of the 
hint given by the formation of the heel, which projects back- 
ward to give steadiness to the gait ; also tothe destruction of 
that nice balance which was given the human form by an 
all-wise and benevolent Creator.” 

The chill season which is now upon us will naturally be 
productive of rough and chapped lips, for which there is no 
better cure or preventive than glycerine, diluted with water. 
Before going into the raw air, a little may be applied to the lips 
or other portions of the face and hands that are liable to 
suffer, and will be found a great protection. It may always 
be properly applied at bed-time in cases of roughness or 
chapping. 

Being thus led into something of a retrospect of the topics 
already discussed, it may not be amiss to give a few addi- 
tional suggestions regarding the care of the teeth, the excuse 
for which is the liability among many well-intentioned people 
of neglecting this very important matter. Nothing is more 
conducive to sweetness of breath, and consequently of 
general health of the mouth, than to brush the teeth regularly 
shortly before retiring, that all particles of food, as well as 
the natural secretions, may be removed. Castile soap is the 
best which can be used for cleansing the mouth, with which 
a little magnesia may be employed; a solution of oil of pep- 
permint in water makes an agreeable and useful mouth wash ; 
while a silken thread may be employed to cleanse the spaces 
between the teeth which can be effectively reached in no 
other way. A fine tooth powder can be made of six ounces 
of prepared chalk, cassia powder half an ounce, and an ounce 
of orris root. These are to be well mixed and may be colored 
with red lake or any other innocent substance, according to 
the fancy. Cleanly habits should be a part of every child’s 
education ; and if they have been neglected in that formative 
period ot life, let them be taken up and studied and practiced 
later on, for in this respect we are surely “ never too old to 
learn.” It should also be understood that merely external 
and visible treatment is not all that is necessary. Let 
parents impress this lesson earnestly, in the interests of 
health, decency and morality. 

The nose is in its field the most useful member of the human 
system. It may, indeed, be considered the detective of the 
organization. It is extremely sensitive to the poisonous 
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odors, either of vegetable growth or of polluted air. In the 
words of a recent writer: “The nose is so sensitive that it 
distinguishes air containing the 200,ccoth part of a grain 
of the attar of rose, or the 15,000,ccoth part of a grain of 
musk. It tells us in the morning that our bedrooms are 
impure, and catches the fragrance of the external air, and 
conveys to us the invitations of the flowers to go forth into 
the fields and inhale their sweet breath.” Surely this great 
sensibility was not conferred without a purpose, and the 
warnings and invitations which are thus given should never 
be neglected. 

Inquiry has been made as to the treatment of granulated 
eyelids. In this connection it should be borne in mind that 
this is a very obstinate complaint, or complication, since it is 
generally the result of disorganized action elsewhere in the 
system. The hot spray treatment is recommended by those 
who are qualified to prescribe ; but if the spray apparatus is 
not at hand, the same result may be reached, almost equally 
well, by bathing the eye persistently in water as warm as can 
be comfortably borne. A’cloth dipped in hot water, from 
which the surplus has been squeezed, may be laid over the 
eyes, lightly pressed down with the fingers, and allowed to 
remain for a minute or two, and will be found not only an 
agreeable application, but helpful. The eye should have the 
most painstaking care, since upon its condition so much of 
the beauty of its owner depends. It may be interesting to 
note here that a careful student of the eye has discovered 
729 distinct expressions of which that organ is capable, and 
as charts have been published giving directions for their 
cultivation, we may expect the belle of the coming season to 
be several hundred times as proficient in the use of her 
favorite weapon as ever before. 

A few additional suggestions regarding the hair will em- 
brace, first, the treatment required to produce waviness, 
where that characteristic is desired, but is naturally absent. 
To begin with, a generous brushing should be given, twice a 
day, some 200 strokes or more at atime, from the scalp to 
the ends of the hair. Every morning after the brushing make 
the hair on the forehead and sides of the head very wet with 
soft, blood-warm water. While the hair is thoroughly damp, 
pinch it up between the first and second fingers to simulate 
waves. Make the curves rather exaggerated, extending in 
ripples as far back as possible, and if at first the lines refuse 
to stay in place use invisible hairpins to hold them. Be very 
careful in doing the back coiffure, not to pull the sides in the 
least, and let them dry in this condition. If this plan of pro- 
cedure is strictly adhered to for six months the handsomest 
waves are guaranteed, and the process thenceforth will be 
little more than a form. 

The quinine tonic mentioned in a former chapter may be 
obtained at almost any barber’s or of a dealer in barbers’ 
supplies. It is much easier purchased than made, and the 
cost is trifling. Another cure for dandruff and preventive of 
loss of hair is made by dissolving a dram of hydrate of chloral 
in 12 ounces of water, moistening the scalp every day with 
the solution. 

Something may still properly be said regarding the com- 
plexion, since that is a matter of so much concern to all who 
desire to “look well” in the sight of their friends. It is 
almost as necessary in this connection to dissipate errors 
as to inculcate truths, since so many of the former have been 
repeated till they are without question accepted as sober fact. 
Let it be understood, once and for all, that perfect health is 
the best and only true cosmetic. The proper amount of food 
to meet the requirements of the system should always be 
taken; there is no beauty or attraction in that state of wan 
ghastliness which comes from insufficient nutrition. The use 
of the pores is to keep the system pure and healthy; they 


should be aided rather than retarded in their work. But 
what chance do they have, for instance, to keep the surface of 
the face at its best, when their delicate mouths are buried 
under a glutinous coat of oil, glycerine or other tenacious 
base, upon which’a mass of “ powder” has been deposited? 
There is no need for an answer. 

Perspiration is the most natural and effective method of 
freeing the pores of the hardened secretions which so often 
forin “ blackheads” and in other ways mar the complexion. 
No further proof of this position is needed than observation 
of the skin-color of those who from the nature of their em- 
ployment or natural bodily habit sweat freely. Artificial per- 
spiration, in cases where its necessity is apparent, may best 
be secured by the Turkish bath, if that is available. If a sub- 
stitute must be had, a formula which recently appeared gives 
good promise. To begin with, the face should be washed 
with water as warm as can be comfortably borne, and given 
gentle friction with a rubber glove or a good firm bath towel, 
but only while the skin is wet. While rubbing, keep a pot of 
pure olive oil handy, and smear a little on the face during the 
operation. Dry the skin carefully, but add neither powder 
nor lotion, then get into a hot bath, and with a flesh-brush 
and a little soap make the whole body in a warm heat and 
add hot water to keep up the full heat during the process. 
Dry quickly, wrap in a woolen night-gown, and at once get 
into bed, and cover with several blankets. Drink also about 
half a pint, or even more, of quite warm lemonade, made 
from freshly-cut lemons. This will create a nice gentle per- 
spiration, and after a few nights this will increase, and the 
pores will free themselves in a natural manner. In the morn- 
ing, before washing, apply a little lemon-juice where the 
pores are affected, and rub gently with a towel, as the lemon 
cuts the perspiration, and being very sharp, helps to dissolve 
acrid secretions. Once the pores are free, it is easy to keep 
them so. 

We might go on fora half-dozen pages of Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING, with matters of interest to the lady readers regard- 
ing the complexion, but for the present the space is limited, 
and we must drop an interesting and important topic. We 
have written thus far principally from the physical and sani- 
tary point of view. In connection with them, and equally im- 
portant, if in any manner the spiritual can be measured in 
comparison with the physical, there is a higher realm of 
beauty, a sweeter, diviner attractiveness than any mere beauty 
or grace of person. This realm is one which should receive 
at least as much attention as the other. 

Born in the heart of every true woman there is the inherent 
desire to be kindly regarded by those with whom she is 
brought in contact—-to be beautiful and pleasing in their 
eyes. Mere physical perfection alone cannot win the deepest 
appreciation or the sincerest regard, however delightful and 
perfect may be the face or form. These qualities must be 
supplemented by those graces of soul which abide, shining 
brighter and purer, as the earthly casket’in which they are 
enshrined withers and loses its attractiveness. The woman 
who would be admired, envied and beloved, must, there- 
fore, while attending to the one, not neglect the other. If 
for the occasion we may parody the writers of an age gone 
past, we should present the following formula: “To make a 
perfect woman, take a faultless female form, into which pour 
equal quantities of sweetness of mind, purity of thought, 
gentleness of speech, courtesy of manner, kindness of heart, 
sincerity of purpose, sympathy for the afflicted and encourage- 
ment for the desponding. These qualities are to be well 
mingled, so that they may permeate every act. Such an one 
will receive the admiration of all with whom she comes in 
| contact, the esteem and honor of every acquaintance, and the 
| love of those who walk by her side along life’s way.” 
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To such, the relations of daughter, sister, wife and mother 
bring something more than formal ties of consanguinity; the 
influence which they carry into the society in which they 
move is a blessed, sacred thing. Such a woman, be her 
sphere broad or narrow, is a pearl above price. With her, the 
head is clear, the hands are busy, the feet are active, and the 
face is radiant with that true beauty which time cannot mar 
and no evil influence can destroy. 

—A Student of Human Strength and Weakness. 


Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


“SLEEP.” 
Oh, is it Death that comes 
To steal a glance at life’s dread goal ? 
To-night the planets and the stars 
Will glimmer through my window bars, 
But will not shine upon my sou!. 


For I shall lie as dead, 

Though yet I am above the ground; 
All passionless, with scarce a breath, 
With hands of rest and eyes of death, 

I shall be dead to sight and sound. 


Or if my life should break 
The idle night with doubtful gleams, 
Through mossy arches will I go, 
Through arches numerous and low, 
And scan the true and false in dreams. 


Why should I fall asleep? 
When I am still upon my bed, 
The moon will shine, the winds will rise, 
And all around and through the skies 
The light clouds travel o’er my head. 


O, busy, busy things! 

To mock me with your ceaseless life, 
For all the hidden springs will flow, 
And all the blades of grass will grow, 

When I know neither peace nor strife. 


And all the long night through, 

The restless streams will hurry by; 
And around the lands, with endless rvar, 
The white waves fall upon the shore, 

And bit by bit devour the deep. 


Even thus, but silently, 
Eternity, thy tide shall flow, 

And side by side with every star 

Thy long-drawn swell shall bear me far, 
An idle boat with none to row. 


My senses fail with sleep; 

My heart beats thick; the night is noon, 
And faintly through its misty folds 
I hear a drowsy clock that holds 

Its converse with the morning moon. 


Oh, solemn mystery! 

That I should be so closely bound 
With neither terror nor constraint, 
Without a murmur of complaint, 

And lose myself to all around. 


—M. A. Selvey. 
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WAYSIDE LITERARY LITTER. 

A hymn is a singing angel. 

As pure as a dew-drop on a cob-web. 

Nobody can stand it to be always on the top round of the ladder 
to Paradise. 

Dreams are the hushing of the bodily senses, that the eyes of 
the spirit may open. 

No penance, no prayers, no anguish of remorse can give back 
the simplicity of a soul that has never been stained. 

When a man has once lost that unconscious soul purity which 
exists in a mind unscathed by the fires of passion, no after-tears 
can weep it back again. 

—H. B. Stowe. 
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HOTEL HOUSEKEEPING. 


PREPARATION AND SERVICE OF FOOD AND DRINK. 


EW people have the most remote conception of the re- 
sources required to run a great modern fashionable 
hotel, especially to supply with food and drink the 
thousands who flock there, often without notice of 

their coming. For the edification of those good housewives 
who periodically lament that their large families consume un- 
due quantities of food, it will be of interest to study the work- 
ing of one of these great hostelries. Fortunately the figures 
are at hand, in a report recently made public, of the details of 
one of the larger sea-side resorts, which gives a good illus- 
tration of its class. 

This hotel employed 1,000 persons, 300 of whom were simply 
waiters. There were 75 men, familiarly designated as “ omni- 
buses,” whose duty it was to remove the dirty dishes and re- 
place them with clean ones, and 40 women whose only duty 
was the washing of dishes. Of the other employes, mention 
may be made of four clerks, eight porters, 18 bell-boys and 25 
scrub-women. Six men were constantly employed in slicing 
the meats and preparing them for the ovens and the broilers, 
while 14 were engaged in preparing chowder, clams, crabs 
and lobsters. Fifteen men were constantly employed in car- 
ing for the silver-ware ; one man was kept busy rescuing that 
which might be thrown into the waste in the hurry of the meal- 
time rushes and another in removing the 50 barrels of swill 
which accumulated daily when the hotel was “ busy.” Every 
day the roll of this army of “help” was called with military 
precision, and every member was expected to be present and 
report, and to work according to the needs of the patronage. 
In stormy and dull days, when guests were comparatively 
few, several hours off duty were given to certain of the hands. 
It is further reported that the wages to these 1,000 persons 
during the three months constituting the “season” only 
amounted to $100 each on the average, which perhaps ex- 
plains the growth of the custom of tipping, and the persist- 
ence with which the custom is fostered by the average hotel 
employe. 

But it is in the feeding arrangements that the most wonder- 
ful revelations are made. The hotel in question, for instance, 
was prepared to dine 15,000 persons at notice of a few hours, 
seating 3,000 at atime. In the store-houses under the hotel, 


.| tons of meat, with other supplies in proportion, are kept in 


readiness, 25 tons of ice being daily employed to keep the 
temperature at the desirable degree of frigidity. Every 
evening an order is given for such provisions as will keep 
this stock up to the standard, and next morning at half- 
past 11 a train brings the articles. The amount of this ship- 
ment varies with the. weather, the conditions of patronage, 
and the like. 

Saturdays and Sundays are generally the busiest days in 
such establishments, and the record of two such days during 
August will be sufficient to give an idea of the demands made 
upon the culinary department. During these two days 20,000 
persons dined at the hotel from 11.30 to 1 o’clock. The meats 
consumed in the 48 hours amounted to 18,960 pounds, of 
which beefsteak amounted to 14,680, roast beef to 2,350, while 
the ton of miscellaneous meats was composed of lamb, mutton, 
ham, tenderloins, tongues and corned beef. Over 2% tons of 
fish were cooked, 3,000 pounds of which were bluefish, while 
the other ton represented all varieties then in the market, 
frogs’ legs footing the list with 50 pounds. In the way of fowl 
and game, the total ran up to 2,750 pounds, of which 1,200 
pounds of fowl were used for salad, 1,050 pounds of chicken 
were roasted and broiled, there were 400 pounds of roast tur- 
key, and the other hundred pounds comprised snipe, squab 
and wild pigeon. Some 6,000 gallons of soup, of eight varie- 
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ties, disappeared in the same time, two 100-pound turtles being 
consumed daily. 

In the line of vegetables, the list is not less formidable for 
the two days, covering 30 barrels of potatoes, three barrels 
each of sweet potatoes and onions, 5,000 ears of green corn, 
150 bushels of tomatoes, 432 cans of pease and 336 of mush- 
rooms. Three thousand loaves of bread, 1,200 pounds of butter, 
and 700 dozen eggs were other items; added to which may be 
mentioned 200 pounds of cake, 310 pies and 180 gallons of ice- 
cream. In the way of drink, some to,000 gallons of coffee, 
tea and chocolate were served, 12 boxes of lemons were made 
into lemonade, two barrels of whisky, 15 barrels of beer and 
$3,000 worth of wine were among the items; and 2,500 quarts 
of milk and cream were used. Add to this 50 gallons of 
punch, 20 gallons of jellies, with a proportionate quantity of 
oranges, pears, bananas, watermelons and muskmelons, and 
we have a fair idea of the magnitude of the business, for super- 
vising which the chef received a salary of $500 per month. 

The laundry presents an equally interesting picture, being 
in constant operation from the opening of the hotel till its 
close. In the hotel no piece of linen is used twice without 
washing, and in consequence, among other items, 18,000 nap- 
kins are required daily, while the waiters must have no less 
than 16,000 clean aprons each day. To keep this supply in 
readiness, ten barrels of soap are used weekly, while a small 
army of employes attend to all the details of the work. 

—FHotel Guest. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
FOOTSTEPS OF THE RAIN. 


From the marsh afar, across the distant sedges, 
Wraiths of rising mist float whitely in the air; 

Seaward, seem to stretch and glisten, sandy ledges, 
Merged in the long line of beach, desolate and bare. 


Nature’s changeful mood, her joyous voices hushing, 
Slowly taketh on a sweetly solemn strain; 

’Mid the waiting silence, swift, and swifter rushing, 
As if sore belated, come footsteps of the rain. 


Ah! they patter on the roof like tripping children! 
Racing madly, pausing, hesitant and shy; 

Shake themselves in frolic from the dripping linden, 
Drench in sudden fury luckless passers-by. 


Tapping, briskly tapping, soldierly and springing, 
Rhythmic ebb and flow, measured rise and fall! 

As [ listen, eager, sounds a distant ringing, — 
Through the wind’s reveille winds a bugle call. 


O, my soul! my soul! why doth thy steps, so ghostly, 
Lead struggling thought away among the vanished years? 
And eerie glimpses—long forgotten, mostly— 
With recognition glow to present sight through tears! 


Tears? Why, they are, after all, but humblest heart-rain, 
Washing long, dusty channels freshly sweet and clear! 
My faded hopes will spring to fullest life again ; 
And sorrow’s face will yet as radiant joy appear. 


Tapping, slowly tapping, rainy footsteps ceasing, 
O’er the outer life Night winds a starless shroud: 

And, within, I listen to thought-echoes beating, 
Breaking the weary silence, as with voices loud. 


—Lydia Wood Baldwin. 


WAYSIDE DEFACEMENTS. 


The summit gain’d, behold the broad alcove 
That crowns it! yet not all its pride secures 
The grand retreat from injuries impress’d 
By rural carvers, who with knife deface 
The pannels, leaving an obscure, rude name, 
In characters uncouth, and spelt amiss. 
So strong the zeal to immortalize himself 
Beats in the breast of man, that e’en a few, 
Few transient years, won from the abyss abhorred 
Of blank oblivion, seem a glorious prize, 
And even to a clown.—Cowper. 


Uniginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


A DISH OF APPLES. 

What plant we ir the apple-tree? 

Fruits that shall swell in sunny June, 

And redden in the August noon, 

And drop, when gentle airs come by, 

That fan the blue September sky, 

While children come, with cries of glee, 

And seek them where the fragrant grass 

Betrays their bed to those who pass, 

At the foot of the apple-tree.—Aryant. 

HERE are many varieties of apples to 
choose from in cooking, and many ways 
of cooking them. A great deal depends 
on the way they are cooked whether 
they are palatable or not. In making 
apple sauce they are sometimes cut up 
in a careless manner, put into a tin 
basin on the stove, stewed and sweet- 
ened in a haphazard way, and dished 
with some portions stewed soft and 
hard lumps remaining. Take the same 
apples, put into an earthenware pud- 
ding-dish, add sugar according as the 
apples are tart, a little water, cover 
close with a plate, cook slowly in the 
oven, until the apple turns red, the 

sugar and water combined with the juice of the apple turns 
into a delicious jelly with all the aroma of the fruit in it—that 
does justice to the apple. Apples should always be cooked 
in porcelain or earthenware, and stirred with a wooden or 
silver spoon. 

It is economy to quarter apples before paring, for this 
reason—they are easier handled, and can be pared thinner 
(the finest flavor is next the skin); bruises and specks come 
out easier. If deep-cored, it is easier taken out, and there is 
no danger of leaving a bit behind to choke the eater, as there 
is when the apple is sliced. 

Probably apples are cooked in the form of pie oftener than 
any other way, especially here in New England. Still, pie- 
eating is not wholly confined to the East, as witness the fact 
that a large pie manufacturer in Chicago calculates that it 
takes 40,000 pies a day to supply the demand in that city. Rev. 
H. W. Beecher once wrote with enthusiasm of the apple pie. 
He said, “It should be made of generous proportions and 
eaten as soon as taken from the oven. Twelve hours old it 
was but the ‘ghost’ of a pie.” 

I remember reading a quarter of a century ago or so, in the 
“Drawer” of Harper's Magazine, an article by George W. 
Curtis, in which he wrote in glowing terms of the apple pie, 
if rightly made: “The dish should not be an ordinary pie- 
plate, but quite deep, so that when done one could dip a 
spoon into the juice, which would be ‘nectar fit for the gods.’ 
The apples should be juicy and spicy, generous in quantity, 
sugar ditto, covered with a coothsome crust, and slowly baked 
until brown and flaky.” During 35 years I have collected 
many recipes for cooking apples in various forms. The fol- 
lowing are some of them—variations on the genus pie : 
Apple Meringue Pie. 

Bake in one crust rich apple sauce. When the pastry begins to 
brown, cover with a meringue made of the whites of three eggs 
beaten stiff, sweetened and flavored with a few drops of extract of 
lemon. 

Grated Apple Pie. 

Enough grated apple to fill the pie. Put in a bowl, add a piece 
of butter half the size of an egg, juice of half a lemon and grated 
rind; sweeten to taste. Bake in one crust. 

Apple Turnovers. 

Mix one pint of flour, half a teaspoonful of salt, two level tea- 
spoonfuls of baking-powder, and three tablespoonfuls of sugar; rub 
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through the sieve, then add two tablespoonfuls of butter. A beaten 
egg, added to a half-cupful of milk, stir into the dry ingredients. 
Flour the board, roll dough one-fourth of an inch. Cut out with a 
saucer, put on two tablespoonfuls of the stewed apple, pinch the 
edges, and fry in hot fat. . 

Fancy Apple Pie. 

Stew, strain, and sweeten apple to taste. When cold add three 
eggs to a pint of apple, a teacupful of cream, whipped. Beat all 
together and bake in one crust. 

Apple Puffs. 

Six apples stewed, strained, flavored and sweetened to taste; 
add a pinch of salt. Cut paste into pieces four inches square, put 
on a spoonful of sauce, fold over the other half, and bake in a pan 
lined with paper. 

Apple Tarts. 

Ten apples stewed, strained, sweetened with 134 cupfuls of sugar, 
three eggs, a large spoonful of butter, juice of alemon. Beat to- 
gether, line tart-tins with paste, fill with the mixture and bake. 
Apple Patties. 

Bake in deep tart-shells a mixture of one-half a pound of sugar 
boiled with half a pint of water until thick; add one pound of 
chopped apples, juice of half alemon; boil together until stiff. 
Grandmother’s Fried Apple Pies. 

Dried apple soaked over night, stewed, sweetened, flavored with 
lemon peel. Crust.—One cupful of milk, one-half cupful of sugar, 
one egg, pinch of salt, butter as large as a walnut, one teaspoonful 
of soda, two of cream-tartar, add flour to roll; roll an eighth of an 
inch thick, cut out with a saucer, put a spoonful of apple on one 
half, turn over the other, wet the edges and press together. Fry 
in hot lard. 

In making apple pies in the spring when apples have lost 
their bright flavor, the addition of two tablespoonfuls of boiled 
cider to each pie will be found an addition to the flavor of 
the pie. 

Speaking of apple-dumplings reminds us of the king who 
was puzzled to know how the apple came inside of the dump- 
ling he was eating. There are several ways of cooking this 
We may 


excellent dish. We may boil, steam, or bake it. 
cover each apple singly, or slice the apples, covering the top 
of the dish with a crust. 


Sliced Apple-dumpling. 

Invert a teacup in the pudding-dish, fill with sliced apples, sugar 
to taste. Crust.—Two cupfuls of flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder, large spoonful of butter, stir with a spoon, roll out, cover the 
dish, making a hole for the escape of steam. Bake, steam, or boil. 
Baked Apple-dumplings. 

Roll thin a nice paste and cut into square pieces; pare and core 
easy-cooking apples and roll each one in a square of paste, and 
bake about three-quarters of an hour. 

Bird’s-nest Pudding (Miss Parloa). 

Six medium-sized apples, one quart of milk, half a nutmeg, five 
eggs, one cupful and a quarter of sugar, half a teaspoonful of salt, 
a pint and a half of boiling water. Put the water, with half a cupful 
of sugar, in a saucepan on the stove to cook for ten minutes. Add 
the pared and cored apples and cook until they begin to grow 
tender. Drain and place ina pudding-dish, sprinkling over them 
one-fourth cupful of sugar. Beat eggs, sugar, salt and nutmeg; 
pour over the apples, and bake. 

Apple Pudding. 

Place some apple sauce, which has been sweetened and flavored, 
in the bottom of a pudding-dish. Make it twoinches thick. Make 
corn-starch blanc-mange, or pudding, and pour over the apple 
sauce, using the whites for frosting. 

Batter Apple Pudding. 

One cupful of sour cream, one egg, two-thirds cupful of sugar, 
half-teaspoonful soda, and of salt. Flour enough for a batter to 
drop from the spoon. Butter the pudding-dish, fill with pared and 
quartered apples, pour batter over and bake. 

Fruit Batter Pudding. 

One pint of milk, one pint of flour, one tablespoonful of butter, 
half a teaspoonful of salt, one pint of pared and quartered apples. 
Beat the eggs, add the milk, and the rest of the ingredients and 


‘tered sweet apples, and a little ginger. 


beat to a smooth batter, add the apples and bake half an hour in a 
buttered pudding-dish. 
Apple Snowballs. 

One cupful of boiled rice. Wring small cloths out of hot water, 
lay over a bowl, spread the rice dn thinly, put a pared and cored 
apple in the center, tie the cloth together and steam. 

Apples with Rice. 

In a well-buttered pudding-dish put a layer of boiled rice. Add 
a layer of thinly sliced apples, then another layer of rice, alternating 
until the dish is full. Add alittle water and bake. Eat with cream 
and sugar. 

Apple Rice Pudding. 

One cupful of boiled rice, six chopped apples, one pint of milk, 
one cupful of sugar, beaten yolks of four eggs, juice and rind of 
one lemon. Bake 30 minutes, spread on the beaten whites with 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar, and brown. 

Baked Apple Charlotte. 

Place a layer of buttered bread*(crust cut off) at the bottom of a 
buttered mould. Lay sliced apples over this, sprinkling with sugar 
and cinnamon; then add another layer of the bread, and so on until 
the mould is full. Cover and bake slowly. 

Swiss Pudding. 

Cover the bottom of a pudding-dish with grated bread crumbs, 
then sliced apples, alternating until the dish is full. Make a custard 
of four eggs, a quart of milk, one-half cupful of sugar, salt and 
spice, and bake. 

Apples au Beurre. 

Cut slices of stale bread one-quarter of an inch thick. With a 
paste-cutter cut into rounds, spread butter on them and place in a 
buttered pudding-dish. Peel and core apples and place one on 
each round. Fill holes in the top with butter and sugar. When 
half-done add more sugar and spice. Cook slowly; eat warm. 
Paradise Pudding. 

Six chopped sourapples. Beat six eggs, add 114 cupfuls of bread 
crumbs, the grated peel of half a lemon, half a teaspoonful of salt, 
nutmeg, and sugar to taste. Boil three hours. 

Apple Tapioca Pudding. 

Soak one large cupful of tapioca over night. Inthe morning 
cook half an hour in the double boiler. Add one cupful of sugar, 
one teaspoonful of salt, three pints of pared and quartered apples. 
Turn into a buttered pudding-dish and bake an hour or more. The 
tapioca should be soaked in three pints of cold water, after being 
washed. 

Sweet Apple Indian Pudding. 

Scald two quarts of milk and pour gradually on to it one cupful 
of Indian meal; put this in the double boiler and cook half an hour, 
stirring often. Add one cupful of molasses, two teaspoonfuls of 
salt, three tablespoonfuls of butter, one quart of pared and quar- 
Butter a deep pudding- 
dish, turn in the mixture and bake jn a slow oven three hours, or 
longer. 

Dried Apple Pudding. 

Wash a pound of dried apple, soak over night, cook slowly until 
soft, add half a cupful of sugar,a little extract of lemon. Toa 
pint and a half of bread crumbs add the beaten yolks of two eggs, 
put a layer in the pudding-dish, then a layer of apple, until the dish 
is full. Bake, and frost with the whites of the eggs. 

Suet Apple-dumpling. 

To a pound of finely chopped suet add a little salt, and flour 
enough to make a dough when wet with cold water. Pare and core 
sour apples. Cover each one with dough, tie up in a wet cloth, 
drop into boiling water, and boil one hour. 

Old Style ** Pan Dowdy.” 

Cover the bottom of a pudding-dish with pared, sliced apples an 
inch thick, sprinkle cracker crumbs half an inch; continue until 
the dish is full, sprinkling sugar over each layer. Bake one hour, 
the first half covered with a plate. Eat with cream. 

Slippitie (A German dish 100 years old). 

Two quarts of pared, quartered, and cored sweet apples ; boil 
until tender. Thicken the juice with a tablespoonful of flour 
smoothly mixed with cold water. Keep hot. Have ready a kettle 
with three quarts of boiling water, into which stir wheat flour until 
thick as corn-meal mush. Boil three minutes. Brown a handful 
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‘of fine bread crumbs in butter in a spider. With a large spoon 
‘drop one spoonful at a time in the browned crumbs, turning it 
over, and place ona hot platter, dipping the spoon each time in 
water, so it will slip off easily. Dish the apples in a separate dish 
and send both to the table hot, to be eaten together. 

Apple Slump. 

Pare, core and quarter a dozen tart apples. Place in a porcelain 
kettle with one cupful of water and two cupfuls of molasses. 
Crust.—One pint of flour, one teaspoonful of cream-tartar, one-half 
teaspoonful of soda, one teaspoonful of sugar, one-half teaspoonful 
of salt. Add sweet milk to make a dough. Roll out, cover apple; 
‘steam half an hour without lifting cover. 

Apple Custard, No. 1. 

Three cupfuls of stewed and strained apple, two cupfuls of sugar. 
When cold, beat five eggs light, stir alternately into a quart of 
milk with the apples, pour into a pudding-dish and bake. To be 
eaten cold. 

Apple Custard, No. 2. 

Toa quart of rich boiled custard add a pint of grated apple. 
Place in a fancy dish and cover the top with whipped cream, over 
which grate nutmeg. 

Apple Custard, No. 3. 

‘Two pounds of stewed, strained, and sweetened apple. Add one 
‘tablespoonful of butter, when cold, whites of three eggs. Bake 
until slightly brown, then strew powdered sugar over. 

Apple Dessert. 

To one quart of cooked, strained apple, add one pint and a half 
of boiling water, two cupfuls of sugar, and two ounces of gelatine 
soaked in one pint of cold water. Strain into moulds, and serve 
with cream. 

A Dainty Dessert. 

Beat the white of an egg anda cupful of fine white sugar to- 
gether until stiff, then add the pulp of four baked apples mashed 
fine, beating all together. Soak one-fourth box of gelatine in a 
little cold water, add a half-pint of boiling water, stirring until dis- 
solved. Add to the rest; flavor with pine-apple. 

Apple Toast. 

Toast slices of stale bread, and butter. Stew apples at the same 
time, sweeten and spread on the toast while both are hot. Serve 
at once. 

Apple Bread. 

Une-half pint sweet apple sauce; add one-half pint milk, 1% 
pints of flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, a little salt; 
mix quickly and bake 4o minutes. 

Dried Apple Cake. 

Two teacupfuls of dried apples, soaked over night, chopped fine, 
cooked soft in two teacupfuls of molasses; when cold, add to cake. 
Cake.—One cupful of sugar, half a cupful of butter, four cupfuls of 
flour, two eggs, one cupful of sour milk, one teaspoonful of soda, 
cinnamon and cloves. 

Apple Short-cake. 

Makea short dough as for biscuit, roll out thin and bake. While 
warm, spread over good apple sauce. Beat the whites oc. three 
eggs until stiff, sweeten, spread smoothly over the top ard brown 
in the oven. 

Dutch Apple Cake. 

One pint of flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, large tablespoonful of butter rubbed in flour, one 
egg, three-fourths cupful of milk. Beat well and place in a shallow 
pan. Pare six apples, cut into eighths, lay in rows on the cake, 
points down. Sprinkle three tablespoonfuls of sugar over the 
cake, and bake. 

Apple Cream Cake. 

One egg and the yolk of another, one cupful of sugar, one table- 
spoonful of butter, one-half cupful of milk, one teaspoonful of 
cream-tartar, one-half teaspoonful of soda, two cupfuls of flour. 
Bake in threetins. Filling—One grated sour apple, white of one 
egg, one cupful of fine sugar. Beat together, spread between and 
on top of the cake. 

Apple Layer Cake. 

Four eggs, one cupful fine sugar, four tablespoonfuls of milk, 
one and a half cupfuls of sifted flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder, one tablespoonful of melted butter, added last. Bake in 


layers. Filling.—Two sour apples, grated rind and juice of a large 
lemon, cupful of sugar, one whole egg. 
Friar’s Omelet. 

Six apples stewed and sifted; while hot add one cupful of sugar, 
one teaspoonful of butter, cool and add three beaten eggs and the 
juice of a lemon; brown one cupful of stale bread crumbs in one 
tablespoonful of butter; butter a mould, sprinkle crumbs on the 
bottom and sides, fill with the prepared apple, cover with crumbs, 
bake half an hour; cool, turn ona platter, serve with sugar and 
cream. 

Apple Omelet. 

Five eggs beaten separately, two tablespoonfuls of milk, two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar. Fry in omelet-pan. As soon as it sets 
spread with apple sauce, and turn over in half. 

Apple Meringue. 

Make a syrup of a teacupful of sugar and a pint of water; when 
boiling add six apples, pared, cored, quartered, part at a time, cook- 
ing until clear. Put intoa dish, pour syrup over, beat whites of 
three eggs stiff, add 12 tablespoonfuls of sugar, the juice of half a 
lemon, pile over the apple, and set in a cool oven to dry. 
Charlotte de Pomme. 

Grate 10 sour apples, mix with two cupfuls of sugar. Line a dish 
with slices of sponge cake, turn in the apples, make a hole in the 
middle and fill with currant jelly. Put into a mould and set on ice. 
Turn out in a dish and cover the top with slices of sponge cake. 
Floating Island of Apples. 

Bake nine apples; when cold, sift. Beat in enough sugar to 
sweeten. Add the whites of five eggs, flavor with rose-water, mix 
until light, and heap on eold boiled custard made from the five 
yolks of the eggs, a cupful of sugar, a pinch of salt, and one quart 
of milk. 

Apple Fritters. 

‘Two beaten eggs, one cupful of sweet milk, three cupfuls of flour, 
three teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, one teaspoonful of salt ; mix 
and add two cupfuls of chopped apples. Fry in spoonfuls in hot lard. 
German Compote of Apples (From Mrs. Bayard Taylor). 

Peel and core apples, leaving them whole. Fill up the cavities 
with currant jelly, placing them in a pudding-dish, adding as much 
water as the dish will hold without touching the filling of the ap- 
ples. Add half a pound of sugar and the thin peel of half a lemon. 
Cover tight, and cook slowly until done. Remove the apples to a 
glass dish, boil down the syrup to a jelly and pour it over. 

Apple Ginger. 

Make asyrup of two pounds of sugar, one pint and a half of water, 
boil up, add one ounce tincture of ginger. Add two pounds of ap- 
ples, pared, cored, and quartered, Cook until clear, skim out, boil 
down the syrup and pour it over. 

Apple Porcupine. 

Pare and core a dozen apples, filling the cavities with sugar and 
spice. Cover and bake. Arrange them ina dish forserving. Put 
quince jelly among them. Cover with a meringue made of the 
whites of four eggs and half a cupful of sugar. Stick blanched 
almonds in the meringue. 

Apple Jelly for Cake. 

Peel and grate two large sour apples; add the grated rind and 
juice of a lemon, a small piece of butter, one cupful of sugar, the 
white of one egg; cook unti! clear, when cold spread between cake. 
Apple Water Ice. 

One quart stewed apple, add juice of twolemons. Press through 
a sieve, add one quart of clarified sugar, and freeze. 

Mould of Apple Jelly. 

A pound of apples, pared, and cut up, put into the porcelain 
kettle with three ounces of sugar, half a pint of water, juice and 
rind of alemon. When soft, strain and stir in one ounce of gela- 
tine that has been dissolved in one gill of water. Fill a mould; 
when cold turn out and serve with half a pint of whipped cream 
piled in the center. 

A Dish of Snow. 

One pint of stewed, strained, sweetened apple flavored with rose- 
water. Add the whites of two well-beaten eggs. Eat cold with 
cream. 

Apple Dessert. 
Pare and remove the cores from tart apples, put them in a 


steamer and cook until soft. Remove, without breaking, to a pud- 
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ding-dish, cover them with fine sugar and let them get cold; then 
fill the core cavities with currant or quince jelly. Beat the whites 
of eggs—allowing one white for two apples—with powdered sugar, 
flavor with lemon; cover the apples with the meringue, dust again 
with fine sugar, and brown in a slow oven. Serve witha custard 
made of the yolks of the eggs. 

Apple Water. 

Roast half a dozen apples; when cooked pour over a pint of 
boiling water. Mash and strain. Add sugar, or honey. 
Fried Apples, No. 1. 

Eight apples, wiped, and cut in slices across without paring. Put 
a piece of butter half the size of an egg, two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, a pinch of salt, half a gill of water in the frying-pan with the 
apples. Cook until soft. 

Fried Apples, No. 2. 

The same as No.1, adding pepper. Cover tightly, as soon as 
cooking stir up, leave off cover, stir until all the water dries out, 
then serve. 

Grandmother’s Way. : 

After the salt pork was fried for dinner, it was taken out with 
nearly all the fat, the sliced apples were fried without losing their 
form; when brown on one side, turned over and browned, then used 
to garnish the platter of fried pork. 

Iced Apples. 

Pare and core apples, fill cavities with butter, sugar, and nutmeg, 
bake until nearly done. When cold, frost with white of egg and 
sugar, brown slightly in the oven. Serve with cream. 

Baked Apples, No. 1. 

Pare and core apples, fill the cavities with brown sugar, put into 
a pudding-dish, add a cupful of hot water. Coverand bake. When 
done, remove to a dish, leaving one in the pan. Remove the skin. 
mash into a pulp, add a little salt and cinnamon; stir all together 
and pour hot over the apples. When cold it will jelly. 

Baked Apples, No. 2. 

Wipe and core a dozen apples, put intoa pudding-dish, fill the 
cavities with sugar; take a tablespoonful of butter, the same of 
flour, rub smooth, add boiling water enough to cover the apples. 
Grate nutmeg over and bake slowly. 

Baked Apples with Whipped Cream. 

Pare and take out cores from a dozen apples, and put them ina 
pudding-dish, fill centers with sugar, stick a clove in each, and 
sprinkle a tablespoonful of sugar over each apple. Cover the dish 
until half done, remove the cover, and continue cooking until per- 
fectly tender. Arrange on a glass dish and serve with whipped 
cream. 

Sweet Apples and Cream, 

Bake sweet apples in a pudding-dish, covered. When done re- 
move the skin, place in a glass dish, and serve with cream sweet- 
ened and flavored with vanilla. 

Scotch Baked Apples. 

Peel and core, fill the core with butter, sugar and candied lemon 
peel. Mix sugar and water and brush over the apples; sprinkle 
with bread crumbs browned in hot butter. When done turn intoa 
dish and pour cold custard around them. 

Apples Baked with Nuts. 

Pare and core sour apples. Fill the centers with chopped hickory- 
nuts and sugar. Bake slowly, covered until nearly done. 
Dried Apples and Raisins. 

Wash one-half pound of apples, one pound of raisins washed and 
stemmed, put in soak over night. Stew in the same water until 
cooked tender. Add sugar to taste. 

Apple Sweetmeats. 

Make a syrup of two pounds of sugar and two quarts of water. 
Pare, core and quarter acid apples, weigh them, and allow a pound 
of fruit to a half-pound of syrup. Drop the apples into the hot 
syrup, cooking a few at a time, skim out and put into jars kept ina 
pan of hot water on the range. When all are cooked fill up the 
jars with syrup and seal. 

Apple Marmalade. 

Pare, core and cook the apple until soft. Adda teacupful of 
sugar to one of apple, and cook until clear, stirring often. 
Apple Jelly. 

Wipe and cut into quarters, removing stems and blossom end. 
Allow a quart of water toa peck of apples. Cook slowly, covering 


closely. When soft, turn into a jelly-bag and drain without pressure. 
Allow a pint of sugar toa pint of juice. Heat the sugar in the 
oven while the juice is boiling 20 minutes. Then add to the juice, 
stirring well. Cook five minutes and pour into glasses boiling hot, 
setting them on a wet towel to prevent breaking. 

Crab-apple Preserve. 

Pour boiling water over the apples to remove the skin; put them 
in water enough to cover, simmer slowly until soft; take out and 
drain. Make a syrup, pound for pound. Cook until clear. 

Dried Apple Jelly. 

Two quarts of dried apples, washed and soaked over night. 
Cook slowly; when soft pour off the juicy part, add an equal amount 
of warm sugar and boil until it jellies. 

Apples in Jelly- 

Pare and core apples, leaving them whole, cook in water until 
soft. Remove the apples and add to the water one-half pound 
sugar to every pound of apples, a lemon cut in slices. When 
boiled clear, put in the apples and cook until clear, put into a deep 
glass dish, boil the syrup down, pour over the apples and let them 
get cold. 

Boiled Cider Apple Sauce. 

The cider must be boiled while sweet, reduced to one-half. Skim 
until clear. Putinto stone jars or jugs and let it settle before 
using. Pare, core and quarter sweet apples. Put into porce- 
lain kettle with enough cider to cover. Cook very slowly until 
done. Stir them with a wooden spoon, so as to have them cook 
evenly. 

Sweet Apple Pickle. 

Pare and quarter the apples. Make a syrup of a pound of sugar 
to a quart of vinegar, add cloves if liked. Cook the apples a few 
moments; put into glass jars and cover close. 

Sour Apple Pickle. 

Four pounds of sugar, two quarts of vinegar, ground cloves 
and cinnamon in a bag and boiled in the syrup. Pare and core 
apples enough to fill the syrup; cook until clear. Put into jars 
and pour the syrup over. Next day heat the syrup again and 
pour over. 

Does the reader remember, when a child, of going through 
the orchard some cold day in winter and seeing an apple 
hanging on a high branch of atree, red and frozen? After 
much coaxing with stones and sticks it falls to the ground, 
and you eagerly set teeth into its frozen surface. How much 
better the flavor to the childish palate than the apples that 
are lying cozily nestled in the barrel down cellar. 

Now in the case of frozen apples, don’t think they are 
spoiled. Thaw them out in the dark. When thawed, wipe, 
cut out the stem and blossom end, cut up and cook in a little 
water. Let the juice drip through the jelly-bag, but do not 
squeeze it. Take as much sugar as juice, heat in the oven, 
add to the juice after boiling it 20 minutes; boil together five 
minutes, dip out hot into tumblers, and see if it does not taste 
like the frozen apple that cold day in winter. 

—M. /. Plumstead. 
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IN NOVEMBER. 
Low burn the leaf-fires of the year, 
And dull each failing ember; 
But by their ashes, heaped and sere, 
Awhile we sit—and days most dear— 
Ah! vanished days—remember. 


Old loves and friendships fine and sweet— 
Fair ghosts, they linger near us— 
Within the sunshine pale they meet, 
And down the leafless air they fleet— 
The loves that still can cheer us. 


Ah, sere the fields beneath our gaze, 
And suns have lost their splendor, 

But still, around the russet ways, 

The sun—the while—of “ other days” 
Bestows its lustre tender, 


—A. Kate Jones, 
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AUTUMN LYRICS. 
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“THE FALL OF THE YEAR.” 


Some New ENGLAND OCTOBER GLEANINGS. 


When the hillsides grow bright with autumn’s red fire, 
The swamp forests blaze, as the sun rises higher, 
And electrical lights shine out from the grasses 

In glistening dew drops, as hastily passes 

The footstep of searcher for asters and gentian; 

For bitter-sweet twigs, in tangle and tension; 

For brilliant red leaves of the sumac and maple, 

To beautify home with—a winter stock staple; 

For maiden-hair ferns and forest grown mosses; 
Fresh climbing-fern vines, for altars and crosses; 
Shy, trailing arbutus, for fernery keeping; 

Bright wintergreen berries, from low covers peeping; 
Young princess pine plants, club moss evergreen, 
And laurel leaves glistening in brightest of sheen, 
When these are in order, for comfort and cheer; 
The time and the season is ‘‘ The Fall of the Year: 


When the fruits of the orchard, half temptingly lie 
Unnoticed, perhaps, by the quick passer by 

The Greening, the Baldwin, and—just ready to eat— 
The Porter and Congress and ripe Golden Sweet; 
Juicy pears in abundance, of peaches a few, 

And plums, not enough to make much ado; 

Golden quinces, all fragrant, the purpling grape, 
For eating, or jelly, in housewifely shape ; 

When this season of fruitage comes hopefully near, 
In gladness we sing of ‘‘ The Fall of the Year: ”’— 


When we gather the “sass ’’ from gardens near by, 
Where food for the palate also gladdens the eye, 

From rich farming fields, not too far away, 

Where ripening corn stands in martial array ; 

Where potatoes just dug from their serrated field, 
With quality tested and also the yield; 

Just before the Frost King, with his treacherous breath, 
The tomato shall pinch with a touch that means death, 
While the celery rows remain bright and green, 

As when first transplanted betwixt and between 

The hot days of summer and the cool ones of fall, 

To be ready for bleaching znd eating on call; 

Ripe pumpkins and squashes a!) ready for pie, 

The rich colored beet, with blood in its eye, 

The carrot, the parsnip, summer savory and rue, 

To suit old-fashioned tastes as well as the new, 

Bush, cranberry, Lima, and white and black beans, 
Fresh autumn-grown spinach, the best of all “ greens,”’ 
Ripe onions all fragrant, strewed over the ground, 
The turnip crop waiting for Jack Frost to sound 

His forthcoming trumpet, and soon to appear, 

While crickets chant nightly ‘‘ The Fall of the Year :”— 


When the poultry yard listens to young chanticleer, 
And the “‘ crow ”’ of spring chickens rises up to the ear; 
When tom-turkey stalks loftily over the land, 
Outspreading his wings so imposingly grand; 

When the ducks and the geese are stuffed full of corn, 
Leading up to regrets that they ever were born; 

When the fruit of the mother-hen grows scarce and dear, 


Then we know that we’ve come to “ The Fall of the Year: ”— 


When the summer-kept vines ’neath their over-door eaves, 
Mix color and shade, with the green of their leaves ; 
When the “ last of the season ”’ is sung by the flowers, 
And we sigh as we measure the shortening hours; 
When nasturtiums hang bright in the afternoon sun, 
And dahlias their brief race of glory have run; 

When pinks and verbenas from each lowly bed, 

Have grown so luxuriant, that we look where we tread; 
When asters droop low at the end of their days, 

And pansies keep bright neath the sun’s fading rays ; 
When we “gather them in,”’ or shield for the night, 
And joy in the morning, at finding them bright ; 


Then we look at our treasures, with a smile and a tear, 
But why should we weep at “‘ The Fall of the Year :”"— 


For the Queen of the Autumn, in gorgeous attire, 
When the hillsides grow bright with autumn’s red fire, 
Disrobes and retires before Winter King’s reign, 

To patiently wait the coming again 

Of spring and of summer, of sunshine and cheer, 

And the glories, once more, of ‘‘ The Fall of the Year.” 


—Clark W. Bryan. 
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BERBERRIES. 

(Frequently during the fall a few baskets of odd-l oking crimson-colored little 
oval berries appear in the fruit market. The average New-Yorker glances at 
them and passes on; but the New-Englander who sees them stops and gazes at 
them with moistened mouth and says, “‘ Hello! barberries.””. Perhaps he knows 
the correct name is berberries, but he always heard them called the other in his 
boyhood, and his thoughts are running back to the delicious jar of rich preserves 
which his mother or aunt used to devise from this valuable, wholesome, and too 
little known berry. The housewives in question were rather apt to avoid ex- 
travagance by using molasses instead of the ‘‘ lots of sugar ” thought to be re- 
quired in putting the pleasantly acid berberry into winter shape. Bu‘, even with 
that homely sweetening in the formula of “doing up” its tartness can be agree- 
ably disguised and a palatable, appetizing confection prepared. This fruit grows 
alsoin Europe. In New England it grows freely and is historicas one of the 
primitive luxuries of the Puritans, holding an honcred place on New England 
tea-boards by the side of the festive pumpkin pie. When preserved ordinarily in 
sugar it is somewhat aromatic, and pleasantly so, and in the form of jelly it isan ad 
mirable substitute for that of black currants, being quite as efficacious as a relief 
for sore throats. A cooling, grateful drink is often made from them for the sick- 
room and other uses, especially when lemons are not obtainable.—New York 
Tribune] 


Ripe and red—and hanging fair, 
’Neath the sky’s unsmiling gray; 

Golden first, then blushes came, 
Now each bough, a coral spray. 


Ripe and red—and hanging fair, 
As in olden days, for feast, 

For their glad thanksgiving time, 
Of attractions, not the least. 


Ripe and red—and hanging fair, 
Like a picture—there you see, 

Neat the framing—all in green, 
For the gazing there’s no fee. 


Ripe and red—and hanging fair, 
O’er the aster’s amethyst, 
Dahlia’s garnet, smiling near, 
By a chill, then warm wind kissed. 


Ripe and red—and hanging fair, 
Where a leaf-strung way now lies, 

Adding, too, their crimson flames, 
To the gay trees’ paradise. 


Ripe and red—and waiting fair, 
For some one to gather them; 

Each one seems a ruby swung 
High on an emerald stem. 


Burning red—as roses blush, 
Yet we cannot call them sweet, 

Much of sucre do they need, 
E’er to be for table meet. 


Bring the shiny basins out, 

Drop them in and say welcome, 
Though so sour, garner them now, 

For the use of * Home, sweet home.” 


Then through crystal will they glow, 
As on burning bush of fall, 
Pleasant to the taste will be, 
Only sweeten well, that’s all. 
— Florence 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
FUNGI. 

SoME FACTS AND FANCIES THEREANENT. 

R\ HE conditions which seem most 
favorable to the development of 
fungi are shady situations, moist, 
moderately warm weather and a 
close atmosphere. Given sucha 
time, and the searcher after the 
mysterious and unique in nature 
needs only to take a walk in the 
woods or swamp to encounter 
strange forms, unusual coloring, 
and to cease to wonder that these 
excrescences have been invested 
with the supernatural. During 
the mild but damp autumnal weather of last year, a little 
patch of woods bordering on a swamp was explored with a 
view to noting the fungoid growths. It was a misty after- 
noon, and the preceding days having been moist and warm 
there was a peculiar odor of decayed and decaying wood and 
leaves; while the trees, their trunks alone visible through the 
clare-obscure of the fog, looked like so many gaunt, grim 
sentries, or so many ogres, for, scattered about the ground at 
their roots, were apparently large white stones; nearer ap- 
proach, however, showed them to be a fungous growth about 
the size and shape of a human skull, with indentations which 
made the resemblance more striking. It was at all timesa 
sombre bit of woods, and took on—with this addition—a most 
weird aspect, making one give a little shiver of superstition. 
Passing into the swamp, fungi were found of most beauti- 
ful shapes and colors. A bit of decayed brown wood would 
be decorated with a faint pink growth, as delicate in tinting 
and shape as a flower; a clump of the graceful coprinus mi- 
caceus sprung up near by; a brilliant orange excrescence, like a 
turbaned head, was upreared in a little hollow, and tiny 
shelves had grown in a most orderly fashion around an old 
stump, looking like some arrangement for fairy housekeeping. 
Again, the beautiful coralline c/athrus lay in the path, and 
pale yellow cups, with slender mahogany stems, were set out 
on a fallen log, as if in readiness to be filled with dew. There 
were tiny white balls, fragile as birds’ eggs; rosettes of pale 
amber and delicate yellow green; thick, leaf-shaped pend- 
ants of rich bronzy red, snowy, pink-lined umbrellas, and 
sturdy brown ones. It was a forest exposition to which 
Nature brought a rare display of bric-a-brac. In the pro- 
found stillness of the misty autumn afternoon, all these fan- 
tastic shapes began to seem dreamlike, to look unreal and to 
hold subtle suggestions that they each might become some- 
thing else—to recall the legend that in the early ages mortal 
bodies were produced by a series of transformations from 
mushrooms springing after rain. The Pirenian Ephyre— 
Corinth—was said to be so peopled. 

“You whose pastime 
It is to make midnight mushrooms,” 

writes Shakespeare ; and in all countries, in all ages, there 
have been superstitions connected with the fungi. The deli- 
cate, cone-shaped mushrooms are called in Ireland “fairy 
mushrooms,” and the circles of mushrooms which enclose 
fairy rings are supposed to be the divans and easy-chairs to 
which the fairies lead their partners to rest after dancing ; 
“ pixy-stools” they are called. Again, there are other por- 
tions of the country where the mushrooms are always de- 
stroyed, as they are believed to harbor evil beings. The 
pretty little red cups, which American children are so de- 
lighted to find, and are the treasure-trove of their woodland 
walks, are avoided as something evil in Bohemia, and there 
is a saying that many of these fungi indicate a bad harvest 


and dear living. In ancient times the yellow mushrooms 
which grew around trees were burned to cure diseased cattle, 
which were said to be bewitched by them; and in Sweden a 
variety of. lichen is taken to cure miliary fever, which is said 
to be brought on by meeting elves. 

Of that ghastly parasitic, the monotrope, there is an un- 
canny local superstition that it is rooted in the mouth of a 
dead Indian, who thus indulges ina smoke. And again, there 
is a more pleasant one, that it is a “ pipe of peace,” the find- 
ing of which betokens that if at variance with a friend, the 
breach will speedily be healed. The pine-drop, another para- 
site, is believed to be a sure cure for consumption; while the 
epiphegus, a parasite of the beech tree, a curious purplish 
and yellow-brown plant, was recommended by ancient herb- 
alists as a specific for several diseases. 

There is a mushroom which is known in folk-lore as wolf’s- 
fist, while our common puff-ball is called Puck’s-fist or Puck’s 
smoke-house. This fungus was formerly used to bind on 
horses’ tails after docking, to stop the bleeding, and is largely 
gathered at the present time for its astringent properties. 
Perhaps the most curious and interesting of this family is the 
stellate puff-ball, or geaster, which possesses hygrometrical 
properties—folding or unfolding as it is wet or dry. Its 
growth is peculiar. Inside there is a puff-ball which is in 
turn enclosed by a covering which separates in segments and 
unfolds in a starry manner, lying close to the ground in dry 
weather, but at an approaching storm closing and completely 
protecting the tender ball. 

It is very curious to watch the barometer-like properties of 
this “ earth-star,” and the tenacity with which it grasps any- 
thing within reach. A half-dozen stellate puff-balls and two 
specimens of Indian pipe were found one afternoon, and as 
some doubt was expressed as to whether the puff-balls really 
were hygrometrical, and as the mercury in the barometer was 
falling, they were carefully laid on a large plate, the Indian 
pipes carelessly left on the side of the dish. The next morn- 
ing proved to be rainy, and the plate was promptly brought 
out to see if the geasters were really weather-wise. The 
envelopes were found to be firmly closed around the balls, 
and, strange to relate, one fungus held the pipes closely 
clasped in its starry fingers. 

As there are over 20,000 described species of fungoid 
growth, the proportion of those known to be useful or edible 
is very small, the majority being injurious—either poisonous 
or disease-producing in animal or plant life. The garden 
mushroom—agaricus campestris—and the field mushroom— 
agaricus arvensis—are the principal kinds cultivated for the 
table, although unsuccessful attempts have been made to do- 
mesticate other species. Among the edible fungi may be 
mentioned the boletus, the pepper, dulse and tangle, which 
are used in different parts of the world; the champignon, a 
favorite French variety; the agaricus mellens, which is eaten 
in Austria; the great puff-ball, which is considered a delicacy 
in Great Britain ; while the morels—morchella esculenta—are 
eaten in parts of Europe and in Asia, where they are also 
dried for winter consumption. There is a variety called the 
Jew’s ear, which is dried in large quantities and exported to 
China from Tahiti. One of the most delicate of the fungi is 
the truffle, which grows several inches below the surface of 
the ground and is hunted by dogs trained to discover it by 
the scent. There isa variety of mushroom—the A. muscarius— 
which is believed to possess nervine and narcotic properties, 
and which is used by the Russian peasants to induce intoxi- 
cation. Medicinally, the fungi have been turned to little ac- 
count. Some species of geaster are used by Chinese doctors, 
and in Burmah native surgeons prepare a styptic from a 
species of agaric which grows on trees; while still another 
variety is administered as a vermifuge, 
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Doubtless fungous growths have their mission and are 
possessed of many more good and useful qualities than have 
been discovered; and certainly, however humble their place 
in the world’s great plan, and in the scale of plant life, they 
are among its most interesting and curious studies. The 
sylvan boy is the closest student of our edible native mush- 
room; he is its truest exponent; he can tell you every time 
where the little pearl-gray umbrellas, with their delicate, 
fluted linings, grow; and he is up betimes on moist September 
mornings, for he is a bit of a gourmand by nature, and some- 
thing of an epicure as well. He is not, however, over and 
above particular about the dish he gathers these delicacies 
in; he has been known to fill his hat with them and to stuff 
his pockets full, and bring them out mingled with twine, fish- 
hooks and gum. But when it comes to cooking them, he asks 
no odds of anybody. He “cuts their feet off, stands ’em on 
their heads, and sprinkles salt on their stomachs,” and then, 
amid wrangling with Bridget over the muss he is making on 
the range, eats them with a gusto. 

It may not be amiss to supplement this article with some 
good, old-time recipes. 

Mushroom Catsup, No. 1. 

Puta layer of fresh mushrooms in a deep dish, sprinkle a little 
salt over them, then put in another layer of mushrooms and salt, 
and so on till you get in all the mushrooms. Let them remain 
several days, then mash fine, and to each quart put a tablespoonful 
of vinegar, half a teaspoonful of black pepper, and a quarter of a 
teaspoonful of cloves; turn it in a stone jar, set the jar in a pot of 
boiling water and let it boil two hours, then strain without squeez- 
ing the mushrooms. Boil the juice a quarter of an hour, skim it 
well, let it stand a few hours to settle, then turn it carefully through 
a sieve; bottle and seal. 

Mushroom Catsup, No. 2. 

Take the full-grown tops of mushrooms, wash clean, crush them 
and throw a handful of salt to every peck, and let them stand all 
night. Put them in a stew-pan and let them stand in a quick oven 
12 hours. Strain them through a hair-sieve to press out all the 
juice. To every gallon of liquor put of cloves, Jamaica or black 
pepper and of ginger, an ounce each, and half a pound of salt. Set 
it on a slow fire to boil until half gone, then, when cooled in an 
earthern vessel, bottle and seal. 

To Pickle Mushrooms. 

Peel, and stew them with just water enough to prevent their 
sticking at the bottom of the pan. Shake them occasionally, to 
prevent their burning. When tender, take them up and put them 
in scalding hot vinegar, spiced with mace, cloves and pepper- 
corns; add a little salt. Bottle and cork tight. 

—-Ada Marie Peck. 
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SOOIAL DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 
Don’t be patronized. 
All social duties are reciprocal. 
We become charitable by knowing men. 
Don’t shrink from contact with anything but bad morals. 


An unsocial man is as devoid of influence as an ice-peak is of 
verdure. 

We learn to love those whom we have despised by rubbing 
against them. 

Keep your heart open for everybody, and be sure that you shal! 
have your reward. 

The fact that you do not understand a man, is quite as likely to 
be your fault as his. 

The revenge which society takes upon the man who isolates him- 
self, is as terrible as it is inevitable. 

Do your business in your own way, and concede to every man 
the privilege which you claim for yourself. 

The boat that refuses to pause in its passage, and throw a line 


to a smaller craft, will bring no tow into port. 
—/. G. Holland, 
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PRESERVING AUTUMN LEAVES. 


A SURE AND CERTAIN METHOD. 


=f ATURE closes her grand pan- 
LZ ( orama of glowing life and beauty 


with the most gorgeous of all her 
scenes—the gayly-tinted autumn 
leaves. Who has not wandered 
through the forest on cool, calm 
autumn days, and gathered the 
“living jewels,” with the vain hope 
that, by some magic, one could fix 
the radiant coloring, and preserve 
> it through winter’s gloom? Every 
bon Be year we go through the same for- 
mula, collect with zeal great baskets-full of yellow, red and 
orange leaves, and fill every music-book, dictionary, or atlas 
in the house with the hoarded treasures, only to see them 
grow black and stiff, and crumble beneath our lightest touch. 
Is there no way to secure for our future enjoyment the un- 
rivaled beauty of the ripened leaf? Here is a plan—try it, 
and you will thank the writer. 

In the first place, do not gather too many. A few absolutely 
perfect leaves are better than the scores of common ones, 
that we are tempted to collect. Remember the fate of Aladdin 
in the garden, where gems grew instead of blossoms, and 
do not take too many, bearing in mind the saying, “the 
greedy soul is loved by neither gods nor men.” Carry an 
open basket on one arm, and select the specimens with a 
critic’s eye. The leaves of the hard maple are always gor- 
geous in hue, and delicate in outline. Those that wear the 
deepest tints of crimson or yellow are best for our pur- 
pose. Oak leaves are shiny and firm, and easily preserved. 
Nature has always been prodigal to the beech tree, scat- 
tering on her boughs the richest, brightest colors. The 
sumach (or shoemake) glows with vivid crimson, and a clear 
amber shines through the dainty larch and chestnut leaves. 
Then there are the dull chocolate and mottled red of the 
blackberry vines, while the poplar and aspen shine out with 
a silvery white, all speckled over with touches of green. 

Gather these “ wild-wood beauties” with as much care as 
would be bestowed upon a bouquet of garden blossoms, and 
hasten home with them before they begin to dry and curl. 
Upon reaching home let the first care be to have two hot 
irons ready. Coverthe kitchen table with three or four layers 
of newspapers, over Which fasten smoothly a soft cotton cloth. 
Have at hand a lump of beeswax, tied in a small bag, and a 
similar package of resin. Nowsmooth outa leaf with the hand, 
rub the beeswax lightly over the iron, letting the hot, smooth 
surface glide quickly over the leaf, first on the upper and 
then on the lower side, pressing a little more firmly a 
third and fourth time, until the leaf is thoroughly dry. The 
glowing colors will be firmly fixed, and will never fade, unless 
exposed to the sunshine. Having treated all the leaves in a 
similar manner, they are ready for the resin, or “ the finishing 
process.” With a moderately hot iron, which must be lightly 
and rapidly rubbed over the bag of resin, go over every leaf, 
first on the upper, and then on the lower side. Tihis gives 
them a brilliant, hard, glossy finish that makes them almost 
indestructible. Many persons complain that the glossy ap- 
pearance is unnatural. While this is true, to some extent, 
yet the protection given by the coat of resin could be obtained 
in no other way. 

To preserve small branches, and boughs with leaves, one 
must proceed in the same manner, pressing the limbs and 
twigs with the iron until dry, being careful to avoid the point 
where the leaf is attached, as too much heat just there will 
cause it to drop off instantly. To achieve perfect success, be 
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sure to take the leaves when freshly gathered. If they are 
kept over only one night, very much of their glowing beauty 
will have vanished, and no efforts can bring it back, or arrest 
the process of decay. 

When the work has been finished, spread a number of news- 
papers upon the floor of some unused room, and there place 
the treasures. Give them plenty of space, so that they will 
not touch, or stick to each other. Cover them entirely with 
more papers, and let them remain in this cool, dark seclusion 
until ready to decorate the rooms, or otherwise use them as 
things of beauty and joy. Reserve afew of the brightest and 
most perfect specimens for the holiday times, when they will 
come out of their darkness so beautiful that they who see 
them will have no longing for summer flowers, but will revel 
in the unfading glories of the autumn leaves. 

—Eliz. Palmer Matthews. 
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AUTUMN DAYS. 


Adown the hollow, a flame of red 
Reveals where the tangled ivy grows. 

It blushes and blooms in its leafy bed, 
Like the fiery heart of a crimson rose. 


And here and there, through the woodlands dun, 
Is a flash and a gleam as of ruddy fire, 

Where the sumac reddens beneath the sun 
While he flings her kisses that never tire. 


And over the hills, like a ribbon blue, 
The mist of the morning is floating wide, 
Where the maple glows with a scarlet hue, 
Like the blushing cheek of a happy bride. 


The purple aster unfolds its bloom, 
The milkweed bursts its silken pod ; 

And waving wide is the feathery plume 
Of the slender, swaying golden-rod. 


But the glow that burns on the sumac gay, 
And the flaming red of the ivy leaf, 

Are not all the charm of the autumn day, 
So dreamy, so fair, so brief. 


There’s a saddened joy that the days inspire, 
Like a chime of bells once rung—- 

Like the low refrain of a broken lyre, 
Or a harp with chords unstrung. 


There’s a tender cadence that throbs below 
The sough of the autumn breeze; 

There’s an under current that pulses low, 
’Neath the wail of the sobbing trees. 


But over the hills, like a ribbon blue, 

The mist of the morning is curling wide; 
The maple glows with a brighter hue, 

And scatters its leaves, all crimson-dyed. 


—Mrs. Helen W. Clark. 
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SIMPLE REMEDIES. 
Never breathe through the mouth unless it is impossible to 
breathe through the nose. 


For an aching tooth, saturate a piece of cotton with am- 
monia, and lay it on the tooth. 


Constipation may be relieved if a cupful of hot water, in 
which a teaspoonful of salt has been dissolved, is taken every 
morning before breakfast. 


For stomach worms in a child, mix one teaspoonful of 


powdered sage in two tablespoonfuls of molasses, and give a 
teaspoonful every morning. 

It is said that to drink sweet milk after eating onions will 
purify the breath so that no odor will remain. A cupful of 
strong coffee is also recommended, 

—Nehemiah Millet. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 


A FEW WEEKS BEFORE OHRISTMAS. 


CONCERNING GIFTS. 


OOK at that, now!” exclaimed Aunt Drusilla with a 
sniff of disgust. ‘‘ What’s the good o’ ¢haz#, I’d like 
to know? Pretty enough, but land sakes! who 
could use it? Why, Albernathy ’d ruin it first thing 

screwin’ his head ’round on it. Why don’t folks give 

: sensible things fer Christmas? Seems’s if people got 

silly over presents an’ hevin’ picters took.” Aunt 

Drusilla held up for my examination a dainty pair of 
saddle-bag cushions of white bolting cloth, on which were 
embroidered sprays of pink carnations. It was exceedingly 
pretty, but very inappropriate for Aunt Drusilla’s plain, 
much-dusted parlor, with its rag carpet, horse-hair furniture, 
and high, straight-back chairs. I smiled as I imagined the 
dainty trifle atop of one of those prim chair backs, and 
pictured “ Albernathy’s ” oily, gray locks rubbing against the 
embroidery. 

“ Sadie Bates give it to me,” Aunt Drusilla volunteered, as 
she re-wrapped the bags in a towel and laid them back in a 
drawer of her high, old-fashioned bureau. “She meant 
kindly, o’ course, but I’d a deal ruther ha’ hed somethin’ 
Albernathy ’n’ me could ha’ took some comfort with!” 

She took up another long-laid-away gift. “ Here’s a book- 
mark Mrs. Tibson give Albernathy once. But he never used 
it. He don't never need a mark fer anythin’ but the Bible, 
and land! it’s so long he’d get tangled up in it, I reckon, if 
he used this. Must ha’ cost right smart—all that ribbon!” 
she added, looking at the broad satin band, regretfully. 

I set down my pot of primroses that I had brought over, and 
went home. I agreed with Aunt Drusilla that nine times out 
of ten Christmas gifts are chosen unwisely, and that usually 
the pretty fancies of lace and ribbon and pale satins are only 
sources of trouble and care to their unlucky owner. Perhaps 
it is because the list of useful and appropriate articles seems 
too short and old, that these ornamental (?) gifts are thought 
of so often. But for 
/ people like Aunt Dru- 
silla and Albernathy, 
who want to “take 
comfort” with their 
belongings, these 


Cotton 


Shoes 


¥ dainty, delicate trifles 


are a positive nui- 
sance, and only add 
to the housewife’s 
cares. 
| If any among the 
Goop HoUSEKEEP- 
S i bbers ING readers have upon 
their list this Christ- 
mas names of old- 
| fashioned, “sensible” 
people like Aunt Dru- 
silla and her husband 
Albernathy, why not 
make for the former 
A CLOSET HANDY BAG. 
Take any stout ma- 
terial such as brown 
linen, bed-ticking, or, 
best of all, the plain 
or striped canvas of 
which awnings are 
made. Cut a foundation piece about two yards long and 
two feet wide, though these dimensions may be varied to suit 
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the size of the closet door on which it is tohang. Cut the 
top in five points. Cut six strips of the goods for pockets 
from 10 to 14 inches deep and longer than the foundation is 
wide. Bind the tops of these strips with braid, and etch with 
marking cotton on each pocket the name of the article it is to 
hold. Etch two names on four of the strips, sewing the 
middle of the piece to the foundation and covering stitches 
with braid ; in this way making two pockets of the strip. Let 
two other strips go across the foundation, each forming but 
one pocket. Full the bottoms of the pockets and sew firmly to 
the foundation, covering the edge with braid. When the sides 
of the pockets are securely fastened down, bind the foundation 
edge all around with braid, sew small brass rings at each 
point, and the Handy Bag is ready to be hung on the inside 
of a closet door, a receptacle for the many articles accumu- 
lating and needed in a bedroom, for which there often seems 
no place. 
A NEWSPAPER POCKET 

for “ Albernathy” is not very new, but it can be made of in- 
expensive materials, and, being useful in holding the news- 
papers whch pile up 
so rapidly, is always 
acceptable. 

Take brown Hol- 
land, about 26 inches 
long by 16 inches 
wide. Sew on each 
side a strip of crim- 


any material that will 
look well on the Hol- 
land. Have this bor- 
der about two inches 
wide. Line the Hol- 
land with turkey-red 
cotton or satine, and 
bring both ends to- 
gether, fastening to 
the little rings of a banner rod: It may be hung up by the 
brass chain that comes with the rod, or by ribbon to match 
the border, as preferred. 

Now, if skillful with the brush, paint a spray of flowers on 
the outside of the pocket. But if one of the many who do not 
paint or embroider, a finishing touch can be added, that for 
the wall-pocket is quite as pretty as a painted decoration. 

If you have in your possession samples or scraps of cretonne, 
look them over; or, when shopping, run your eye over the 
endless patterns of the pretty material for sale. You cannot 
fail to find designs in flowers and leaves, daisies, roses, morn- 
ing-glories or geraniums. Cut out with a pair of sharp 
scissors a few sprays of flowers, and paste them with fish-skin 
glue upon the wall-pocket. Arrange the sprays gracefully, 
using but one variety of flower, and you cannot fail to be 
pleased with the result. Nor can “ Aunt Drusilla” and 
“ Albernathy.” 


—Mary E. Child. 


Red leaf, gold leaf, 
Flutter down the wind ; 
Life is brief, oh! life is brief, 
But mother earth is kind; 
From her dear bosom he shall spring 
To new blossoming. 


The red leaf, the gold leaf, 
They have had their way; 
Love is long, if life be brief— 
Life is but a day; 
And love from Grief and Death shall spring 
To new blossoming.—Se/ected. 


son velvet ribbon, or. 


Original in Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


DEOORATIVE FASHIONS AND FANCIES. 


INEXPENSIVE DRAPERIES—LINEN—HAMMOCK AND SOFA PILLOWs—Deco- 
RATING OLD FuRNITURE—BAGS FOR USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL 
Purposks— PAPER FLOWERS—ROYAL BATTENBERG LACE— LINEN 
CROCHETED LacE—WAx FLowers—CLay WoRK— 
DECORATIVE PAINTING. 


VII.—TISSUE PAPER. 

ISSUE paper is more used at the present time in in- 
| numerable dainty and decorative devices than it has 
ever been before. It can be procured in every va- 
riety of color, and lends itself readily to fanciful pur- 
poses. A very pretty shade for a piano lamp is made entirely 
of paper flowers, fastened on a wire foundation. Pink or 
white chrysanthemums, or roses, are very suitable flowers to 
use. If chrysanthemums are made, the petals should be very 
slender, and crimped to imitate the petals of Japanese chrys- 
anthemums. A few green leaves may be scattered here and 

there to relieve the pink. 

An odd and favorite ornament is a pair of owls sitting on a 
bent twig suspended at each end byaribbon. They are not 
at all hard to make, and only require neatness and care in 
their construction. They are made of brown tissue paper, 
flecked with white, and are shaped over cotton. The staring 
eyes are made natural by first fastening a disc of yellow in 


the place for the organs of sight. ana then putting a black eye 
in the middle. They will serve for the useful purpose of a 
lamp-screen, as well as for decoration. 

A shaving-paper ball is usually an appropriate present fora 
gentleman, and there are several pretty ways of making this 
useful article. If it is to be made wholly of paper, several 
contrasting shades of tissue paper should be chosen, and 
these sheets should be cut into small circles about the size of 
asaucer. The-edges should be pinked or scalloped with the 
scissors, and then each one folded in four quarters. A needle, 
threaded with silk or strong cotton, is to be run through the 
point of each folded paper, and when the papers have all been 
fastened together, and the thread tied, a parti-colored ball of 
paper will be formed. The different colors make a very 
pretty effect. A sheet of paper can be pulled out for use 
without disturbing the rest of the ball. 

Another equally pretty and very similar way is to take dif- 
ferent shades of the same color—orange is particularly pretty 
—and cut the paper into small sheets about ten or twelve 
inches square. Taking each sheet of paper in the middle, 
draw it through the hand several times till it is full of fine 
creases, and when all the sheets of paper have been creased 
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in this way fasten them together in the same way in which the 
ball just described was fastened, only in this latter ball care 
should be taken in the arrangement of the shades, that the 
ball should shade gradually downward, from light yellow at 
the top to a deep orange at the bottom, or vice versa, if pre- 
ferred. A ribbon may be fastened in the center of the ball, by 
which it can be hung up. 

A pretty lamp shade for a standing lamp can be made of 
tissue paper, cut the required size and creased after the 
fashion of the sheets of paper in the shaving-ball. If it is de- 
sired to have it particularly elaborate, several thicknesses, 
each one a little shorter than the one beneath it, can be used, 
fastened on a wire foundation, and on one side of the shade 
can be fastened a small spray of paper flowers, either the 
same tint as the paper of which the shade is made, or a pret- 
tily contrasting one. A bunch of poppies on a crimson shade 


Kose LAMP SCREEN. 


is very rich and pretty. Care must be used in lighting a lamp 
which is decorated with one of these paper shades, as they 
ignite very readily, and burn so quickly that it is almost im- 
possible to extinguish them. 

Dainty little sachets with which to perfume the contents of 
bureau drawers are made of tissue paper. A piece about ten 
inches long by eight in width is creased, and then a piece of 
wadding thickly sprinkled with sachet powder is laid on it. 
The ends of the tissue paper should have been either cut into 
a fine fringe or scalloped, and after the cotton has been put 
in place the sides should be glued together, thus making a 
long narrow bag, open at each end. The ends should be 
fastened by being tied with baby ribbon, finished in a pretty 
bow. They are so inexpensive and so little work that any 
one can have several on hand, and if they are filled with a 
mixture of orris root and heliotrope sachet powder, and 
thickly strewn through the contents of one’s bureau drawers, 
the result will be a delicious, subtle fragrance pervading all 
one’s belongings. 

A simple and yet very pretty lamp screen can be con- 
structed out of a clothes-pin and a sheet of tissue paper. Give 
the clothes-pin a coat of gold paint, and paint black bars 
across it, to resemble the markings on the body of a large 
moth. Round the corners of a sheet of tissue paper; with the 
gold paint make artistic crescents and circles, the more irreg- 
ularly they are done, the better they will look. When the 
paint is dry, push the middle of the sheet of paper up into the 
split portion of the clothes-pin, forcing it up as far as possible. 
This produces a gaudy butterfly with extended wings. A 
wire can be attached to the head of the-clothes-pin by which 
it can be fastened to the lamp, and kept in position. These 
butterflies are very pretty and showy for decoration at a fair. 


Tiny ones can be made of toy clothes-pins, gilded in the same 
manner, and the wings, being so much smaller, keep their 
shape better than the large 
ones. The wings can be 
made of every color of tissue 
paper, and the bodies can be 
varied by being painted with 
silver and black as well as 
gold paint. 

A large rose, with buds 
and leaves, is a pretty and 
artistic lamp screen, while 
a particularly dainty and at- 
tractive screen is a large 
pond-lily, with its buds. It 
is so easily made that the 
veriest tyro in paper flower- 
making could not fail. The 
foundation is a circle of 
white bobbinet, about 4% 
inches in diameter; 112 
petals just the size of the il- 
lustration, should be cut out 
of white French tissue paper, 
and 12 of olive green paper. 
The green ones should be 
stitched first in place around 
the edge of the bobbinet, a 
little pleat being folded in 
the squareend. Just inside 
of this row, so that barely the tips of the green petals show, 
should be stitched the next row of white petals. Row after 
row should be put in place in 
this way till only a space in the 
middle about as large as a five 
cent piece is left uncovered. 
Narrow strips of yellow tissue 
paper should be cut and crinkled, 
and sewed in the center of the 
lily to represent the stamens. 
The petals for the buds should 
all be gathered into one center, 
and the outside petals made of 
green. Rubber stems add to the 
natural appearance of this beau- 
tiful flower. The illustration 
gives but a poor idea of its deli- 
cacy and beauty. 

Almost any flower can be ar- 
tistically imitated in paper now, 
for in the outfits for paper flower- 
making, the troublesome stamens 
and stems are all ready for use. One word of advice may be 
given here. Though one can succeed with the small flowers, 
by using unlimited time and patience, yet my advice would 
be, don’t make them, for the large flowers are made at a far 
less expenditure of time, and the results are very much more 
satisfactory. They are useful as well as ornamental, and one 
will feel much more repaid for the labor than if hours have 
been spent over some little spray which will only serve as a 
perishable reminder of the wasted patience. 

—Mrs. M. E. Kenney. 


PRTAL FOR POND-LILY. 


PonnD-LILY SCREEN. 


I AM not covetous of gold, 
Nor care I who doth feed upon my cost; 
It yearns me not if men my garments wear ; 
Such outward things dwell not in my desires: 
But if it be a sin to covet honor, 


I am the most offending soul alive. —Long/ellow. 
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WomANn’s WorRK AND WAGES. 


CONDUCTED BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 


All communications for this department should be addressed to Mrs. Helen 
Campbell, 135 West 103d Street, New York. 


DIRECTORY OF WOMEN’S EXCHANGES. 
Any Woman’s Exchange interested in making its work known and in 
aiding women in general to obtain better knowledge of methods, is re- 
quested to send name and all particulars to this Department. 


NEw YorK WoMANn’s EXCHANGE, 339 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
THE MUTUAL BENEFIT EXCHANGE, 130 West 23d Street, New York. 


MADISON AVENUE DEPOSITORY AND EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’S WORK, 
628 Madison Avenue, corner 59th Street, New York. 


WomMEN’s EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL UNION, 74 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

UNITED WORKERS’ AND WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, 271 Main Street, Hart- 
ford, Ct. 

THE PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’S WORK, 1602 Chestnvt 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Woman’s INDUSTRIAL EXCHANGE, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Woman’s EXCHANGE, Madison, Wis. 

CHICAGO EXCHANGE FOR WoOMAN’S WoRK, 219 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

WomMEN’s INDUSTRIAL EXCHANGE, 628 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SociETyY OF THE WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, San Francisco, Cal. 

Woman’s EXCHANGE, 120 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 

Woman’s EXCHANGE, 1648 California Street, Denver, Col. 

THE WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, Race and George Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

WomMaAn’s EXCHANGE, 617 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

CHRISTIAN WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, 41 and 43 Bourbon Street, New 
Orleans, La. 

Woman’s EXCHANGE, Main Street, Little Rock, Ark. 

‘THE WoOMAN’s EXCHANGE, 24 West 125th Street, New York City. 

Woman’s ExcHANGE, Newport, R. I. 

SPRINGFIELD WOMAN’sS EXCHANGE, Springfield, Ill. 

Woman’s ArT EXCHANGE, 8 South Street, Pittsfield, Mass. 


RICHMOMD EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’S WORK, 327 E. Franklin Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


HOMES FOR WORKING WOMEN. 

At intervals during the year inquiries as to “ Homes” for work- 
ing girls and women have come in, most of them desiring informa- 
tion as to the best methods of starting them or of question as to 
the success of those already in existence. These refer strictly to 
the formal organizations which own or lease a building capable of 
holding from 20 to a 100 or more inmates and governed by a 
code of rules drawn up by the managers. It appears to be a 
source of wonder that workers do not flock to these homes, and 
there are also suspicions that there must be something inherently 
wrong in the nature of those who reject such opportunities. 

This is from one point of view. On the other hand, many are 
asking if itis not possible for working girls to club together and 
make homes for themselves, or if this would be impracticable. 

To both these classes of questioners full reply can be given, but 
it must be with the absolute frankness that is an essential wherever 
action is to be founded upon the opinion rendered. 

Whoever has watched the course of life in an old-fashioned 
‘*Home,” comes speedily to certain conclusions. With all defer- 
ence to the charitable spirit and real interest of their founders and 
managers, it at once becomes plain, that in their regulations they 
have accepted one type of human nature for their own use, but ig- 
nored the fact that the same variety is the portion also of the women 
for whom they provide. Granted in the beginning that some rules 


are necessary, and must be enforced, and that in any community of 
interests the individual must often give way to the general good. 
But when this is said, and the fact admitted that legitimate re- 
Straint is often rebelled against by the very young or headstrong, 
it remains true that the larger portion of that which already exists 
could be done away with, to the advantage of every one concerned. 

Two “ Homes” rise before my mind as I write. One of them 
abandoned a year since, because it was impossible to fill it with in- 
mates, or to make more than a few of those who tried it remain 
more than time enough to make other arrangements. It had been 
founded by one of the most rigid among the sects. It presupposed, 
with the old Puritans, that the only interest one could or should 
have in this world, was as a place to be ignored and despised as 
thoroughly as possible. Amusements of every order were frowned 
upon. A dance or even light-minded music was an offence against 
conscience. To do the day’s work in the fear of God, come home 
to weak tea and bread and butter, family worship and an evening 
prayer-meeting, was to be the order for women who had done ten 
or 12 hours’ labor, and who needed all the brightness that could 
be put into the limits that held them, to make the next day’s work 
possible. As in the Stuart Hotel for women, that most abortive of 
all modern attempts at charity, the personal element was, as far as 
possible, eliminated. Nails must not be driven. Pictures, and book- 
racks and brackets could not be hung, and all the little belong- 
ings that women collect about them were frownedupon. The 
place must be neat, on the same plan that the hospital is neat; the 
decks cleared for action and ready for inspection at all hours. 

Further details are unnecessary. There was alarge endowment; 
plentiful food, and the lowest possible price for board. But the soul 
starved, and the dreariness seemed to fill every inch of the tall build- 
ing, over the door of which one had every right to write, “ All who 
enter here leave hope behind.” The managers wondered. Some 
of them wept at the neglect of such an opportunity. But the day 
came when nothing remained but to try and break the will of the 
founder and divert the money into other channels of beneficence. 

This is an extreme case, and to judge other “ Homes ” by it would 
be unfair. Yet for the most of them must be the verdict pro- 
nounced by Walter Besant, in his ‘“‘ Katherine Regina,” where he 
tells the story of a girl who was fora time forced to take refuge in 
one of them. He is perfectly fair. He does fullest justice to the 
intentions underlying the kind of life forced upon the inmates, but 
he pronounces them houses from which one might rush to any evil, 
in sheer desperation at the hideous dreariness of each day as it 
comes and goes. 

What is the moral of it all? Only to remember, in thinking or 
planning for a place where workers are to live, that freedom must 
be given at every point, save mere conformity to hours, and a 
few special regulations of this nature. In another “ Home,” also 
in New York, and under the control of one of the largest business 
houses in the city, there are no rules, in any ordinary sense of the 
word, beyond those just suggested. The girls are put upon their 
honor, and the matron, wise, through long experience, and with the 
insight of sympathy and a helpful nature, has thus far succeeded 
in holding all to the standard set up before them. It is absolutely 
unsectarian, yet the heart of Christianity is in every arrangement. 
It is only temporary. The girl out of work can take refuge there, 
but when place is found, she gives way to the next on the crowded 
list of applicants. A dozen homes run on such basis would always 
be crowded, and the girls in this are always begging for another, 
where they may live permanently, thus demonstrating that there is 
no innate objection to the name or nature of the institution. 
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Here, as in everything else, it is the personal equation that de- 
termines success or failure. The matron of such a Home must be 
a woman of largest experience and sympathy, and with no hide- 
bound theories of life, as one thing for the rich and another for the 
poor. Working Girls’ Clubs are educating the worker inathousand 
ways, and making them more and more ready to assimilate any good 
thing that can be put in their way. There is a keener sense of 
aonor and mutual obligation; a new determination to be loyal to 
each other and to duty. It is perfectly safe; more than that, it is 
indispensable, to leave them much to self-government, and to put 
as few restrictions as possible inthe way. A few Homes at one 
point and another are recognizing this, and amending, altering, or 
striking out altogether, many of the rules with which their work 
began. At best they are homes only by courtesy. The true home 
must be made by the worker herself, and in some future number, 
within no distant time, possibilities in this direction will be given, 
with one or two experiments which have already passed beyond 
that stage and demonstrated what may be done, even on the scanty 
pay of the average working woman. 


SOME LAST WORDS. 

The time has come when, pressed by work that cannot be set 
aside, any formal connection with GooD HOUSEKEEPING must 
cease. Those who have followed the year since the department 
opened, know that its purpose, seriously limited as in some points 
it would necessarily be, has yet been to give the best practical in- 
struction to home earners, and to draw from all who could be in- 
duced to give, the methods and results of their experience. From 
the beginning the private mail has been the heaviest portion of the 
task. Innumerable letters came in which could not be utilized in 
“ Our Correspondents,” containing, as they did, life histories, ap- 
peals and questions. Little could be done for these women, and 
the drain on both time and sympathy has been enormous. But it 
has meant, also, many things to the writer; a strengthening of con- 
victions and a broadening of the whole outlook on the field of 
woman’s work and wages. We shall still meet, in less formal 
fashion, but hardly so nearly, and so these being, in one sense, last 
words, I am moved to give to the women who read them, the 
thoughts in my mind at this turning-point in the. way. 

It is a generation and more since Mazzini wrote: ‘“ The human 
soul, not the body, should be the starting point of all our labors, 
since the body without the soul is only a carcass, whilst the soul, 
wherever it is found free and holy, is sure to n.ould for itself such a 
body as its wants and vocation require.” It is this soul-moulding 
that is given chiefly into the hands of women. How shall it be 
made the work of all women? 

For ages, women have been counted the instinctive enemy of 
women, and of small and undeveloped natures this has been and re- 
mains true. But out of this very struggle for existence has been 
born something unknown to the past. At all points, women are 
banding together for help and protection, and in hundreds of 
Working Girls’ Clubs and Friendly Societies are learning mutual 
forbearance, mutual helpfulness, and some chief needs of all who 
work. Before the problems of the day, small animosities and 
jealousies flee away. Only in union, it is proved, can there be 
strength to protest or to bring about the knowledge which will end 
unskilled labor and give a more just portion of the reward of labor 
to every one concerned in production. It is the evolution of a 
better type of woman that is to be, and, strong in this faith, one 
may bend every energy toward making conditions what they must 
one day become. There is promise, even now, that this new and 


miraculous power of electricity, with its stored and portable energy, 
may, in no distant time, abolish the factory, and make home-pro- 
duction again possible, while the methods of factory work are 
steadily altering for the better. 

No country on earth faces quite the problem that we dwellers in 
a great republic have suddenly roused to find ourown. Our cities 
have been made sewers for European refuse, and thousands of 
alien elements are brought to this alembic for absorption and 
diffusion. It is this cheap, untrained labor, that holds all pos- 
sibilities of the sweating system at its worst; all defrauding of 
honest workers in the grade above, and that demands instant and 
most thorough steps toward a reconstruction of methods. Educa- 
tion for all workers is going on, with small noise, but with wide- 
spreading results of good, and out of this apparent chaos of wrong 
and injustice, of hard work patiently endured, and the well-nigh 
hopeless outlook for those who toil, the better day for which we 
hope and work is already shaping itself. 

It is with women that the hope lies’ It is women who must 
teach to sons and daughters the real meaning of riches; “ To earn 
for the body and mind whatever adheres, and goes forward and is 
not dropt by death ;” the necessity of justice, the curse of unright- 
eous gains. Teach, too, what honor lies in work well done, and 
what virtues are at the heart of all perfect work—patience, fidelity, 
thoroughness; all that is inseparable from the success or failure of 
the worker. Most of all are we bound to see that for every child of 
the republic is the largest opportunity, not only for honest work, but 
for the training that will forever make unskilled labor impossible. 

From each one of us, too, is required an almost infinite patience 
in dealing with the individual, too often incompetent, untrained, 
ignorant, and content with ignorance, and insolent because of 
ignorance ; but because of all this, needing always the more, our 
highest justice, our deepest consideration and pity. 

Long struggle, dating almost from the beginning of time, has 
been needed to give to any of us the vantage ground from 
which to-day we look back upon the tragedy of human development. 
See to it, then, that not one of us puts a stumbling-block in the way 
of feet that would follow. Itis not alone women for women—men 
and women—the two rise and fall together. Eternally unlike, yet 
eternally equal, they walk side by side toward the same goal. It is 
united work that is to be done, nor need we shrink from any falling 


‘away of old traditions, or any tumult or upheaval by the way. The 


same power that from the beginning has worked toward freedom, 
works still. Only when we battle against it is there defeat. Free- 
dom, happiness, development of all that makes both possible, is 
the aim of the social life and the outcome of the social struggle. 
To hasten this day, is our work, and in this work lies all emancipa- 
tion from the past, all faith in the present, all hope for the future. 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

The pigeon-hole has seldom held a letter more suggestive of good 
work than the pleasant one which follows, and which has been de- 
layed in its appearance by press of other matter. Industrial educa- 
tion has so absolutely demonstrated its need, and has at one or two 
points taken such perfect shape, that any record of work in this 
field has especial value, and none more than that of Pratt Institute, 
in which enthusiasm and common sense have been from the 
beginning happily blended: 

Mrs. CAMPBELL: 
Dear Madam—A worker myself, I am greatly interested in all 


the avenues of work opening to women, and through the columns 
of Goop HousEKEEPING, keep myself well informed on the sub- 
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ject. Manual training, in which I am especially interested, is use- 
ful and needful, not only to our little ones, but to ourselves also. 
But it is astonishing how few women, comparatively speaking, un- 
derstand its scope. In the West the preponderance of the foreign 
element has, to a great extent, barred it out of the public schools. 
But in the East one city after another has adopted it as a legitimate 
branch of our educational system, and has encouraged its being so 
modified as to meet the needs of those who in childhood were de- 
prived of its benefits. 

There are in Boston, Philadelphia and New York, schools es- 
tablished by private individuals and corporations, where women 
can perfect themselves in many branches peculiarly feminine, the 
instruction being carefully graded, and in some cases normal train- 
ing being given. To those who have a taste for some branch of 
home industry and wish to perfect themselves in it in order to earn 
alivelihood, I would recommend the Pratt Institute, in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. There are to be found classes in decorative and in- 
dustrial art, wood-carving, light carpentry, stenography, type-writ- 
ing, hand-sewing, dress-making, millinery and cooking. Heretofore, 
normal instruction has been confined to certain of the art classes; 
but in the latter part of September a normal class is to be opened 
for women who wish to become teachers of cooking. While there 
are many such already established, the outline of study, as planned, 
is said to give this new class‘equal rank with the highest, either 
abroad or in this country. The course covers a period of nine 
months (25 hours a week), and includes not only practical cooking, 
but also instruction in domestic economy, practical laundry work, 
and physiology, hygiene, chemistry, and normal methods and prac- 
tice. 

If any of the readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING wish to enter 
this class, and will correspond with me, I will give more particulars, 
or general information can be had from the superintendent of the 
department. Very truly yours, 

CORNELIA CAMPBELL BEDFORD. 

16 East 131st street, N. Y. City. 


From a Western correspondent comes a protest against certain 
newspaper methods, as to which she shall speak for herself: 


“T have been watching for a long while the criticism on our 
American girls, and it seems to me it is quite time for some woman 
who knows to rise in their defence. I do not mean working girls 
alone. They must, in the nature of things, be criticised till educa- 
tion has gone on long enough to make them over. I mean the girls 
of our well-to-do people. They are- constantly accused of utter 
incapacity for the virtues of their grandmothers. It is taken- for 
granted that they have no aptitude that would make them decent 
housekeepers when the time comes, or faithful and intelligent 
mothers. They are called an idle, pleasure-loving set, caring more 
for tennis than for the kitchen, and shirking obligation wherever 
possible. A paper like the New York Wor/d, filled with sham 
morality, cheap sentiment and much sarcastic comment on things 
of which it is absolutely ignorant, and has no capacity to com- 
prehend, gives columns to the decay of womanly feeling, and so on. 
I burn with indignation as Iread. I know sweet, true, wholesome 
girls by the score, and I am morally certain that when life and duty 
make demand upon them in larger degree than now, they will rise to 
the occasion, and be better housekeepers, better wives, better 
mothers than their own, simply because for every one of them 
is wider knowledge of what life requires from all of us, and a 
thousand times better chance than my own girlhood ever knew. 
Do say something.” 


Your are quite right, my friend. A better day lies before all 
women than we have ever known. It is a transition time and the 
evils of all transitions are upon us. But we are learning fast and 
no one need lose an instant’s faith,or fear any future that is to 
come. It will comfort you, I think, to read a word from another 
woman, in a journal which has always shown both refinement and 
common sense in its view of the woman question, by the Philadel- 
phia Press: 


“ The truth is, a great deal of the platitudes we hear pronounced 
against the young women of the present day are a species of cant. 


There is not one young woman in a thousand to-day who isn’t 
capable of making a more agreeable home and keeping a more in- 
viting table every day in the week than the most accomplished 
housewife of a century or a half-century ago. Let the philosopher 
who mourns the glories of his great-grandmother revisit the scenes 
of his youth. Let him recall the monotonous menu of the weeks 
and months that made his childhood years, and he will discover 
that the cookery apotheosized by memory owes most of its flavor 
to imagination. Furthermore, any girl that is worth marrying, can 
make herself an adept in all the charming tricks of the cuisine in 
a few months, if she finds it necessary.” 
A New Haven correspondent writes: 


“T want to know more about this Washington Industrial Uni- 
versity. Is it a humbug, or does it mean real work in the field 
that has waited so long. I have seen no details, but am told the 
Washington people are deeply interested. Can you give me 
more?” 

You have already had the few given in the last number, and 1 
add one or two for the benefit of other questioners who inquire 
what its plan really is. The business men of Washington seem 
especially interested, and Mr. Roessle of the Arlington Hotel 
promptly sent his check for $500 to further the good work, the vari- 
ous hotel men pledging at once to add $1,000 for their share of the 
fund for starting. The actual objects to be accomplished are given 
in full detail : 

“ The primary object of this institution is to secure the education 
of girls and young women in the common branches of knowledge 
and in skill in personal labor and the occupations and arts of in- 
dustry, with a view to their increased capacity for self-support and 
to discharge the duties of wives and mothers, and to promote the 
happiness of home. This end secured, there may be added such 
instruction and culture in other branches of learning and in the or- 
namental arts as shall be adapted to promote the primary purpose 
of this institution, and no more. 

“ This institution shall be located in the District of Columbia, and 
for the purpose before said, and shall have power to take, hold 
and use all such personal estate, endowments, and contributions, 
whether by gift, bequest or purchase, as may be necessary or ap- 
propriate; also, to acquire, have, and hold all such real estate and 
interests therein within said District as may be required for the 
purposes of said institution, and for no other use, and all such 
property shall be free from taxation. 

“Said institution shall be free from sectarian instruction and 
control in religious matters, and subject to the power of visitation 
by the United States. 

“ Congress may at any time alter, amend or repeal this act.” 

For those who travel-‘much the following letter is given as a hint 
of a bit of practical help to all Women’s Exchanges : 

Dear Madam :—I\t has occurred to me to write a word to you 
suggesting that persons traveling, or others in a city for a day, will 
find ‘The Woman’s Exchange” an excellent place to get meals, 
lunch, etc. During an extended trip West, the past summer, my 
wife and I followed this plan, and found ourselves always well 
served, with good food, in very pleasant quarters and at very 
reasonable prices. I can especially commend the “ Exchange” 
of Denver, Colorado, as being one of the finest in the West. 

Very respectfully yours, 
SPENCER M. FREE. 


The following letter tells its own story: 
Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL: 

I have a sincere wish to help my fellow-woman all I can, and any 
one wishing any information about baking, icing, or candy making, 
that I can give them, I will gladly answer any question asked in 
your paper, if they give their address, so if the answer is too long, 
I can write to them. 

I come with another suggestion to the army of women who are 
seeking paying work. We all know of women to whom the mixing 
of butter and eggs is a positive delight, who take as much pleasure 
in a perfect cake as an artist does in his picture. Why should she 
not, for it is not every one who can make a perfect cake; if she can 
ice and ornament it with skill, it surely is as creditable to her as 
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the artist’s picture is to him, or the piece of fancy work is to the 
worker. A woman who can do such things could make a good in- 
come by going to people’s houses to bake their cakes, charging a 
fair price for the work. If she would learn to make ices, confec- 
tionery, and fancy desserts, what a boon she would be to people 
of moderate means, who sometimes have a wedding, or some oc- 
casions of the kind when they would like to have things very nice, 
but as they cannot afford a high-priced cook, they have to depend on 
the baker, and take what he chooses to send in the name of cake 
and confectionery. Many people would prefer to have their cakes 
made at home, not because they are cheaper, but because they 
know what material was used inthe making of them. Country 
people would be glad to employ such a person; as they have plenty 
of eggs, butter, and cream, it would make their cakes so much 
cheaper. A woman whois an expert in preserving and pickling 
could make a fair income during the summer and fall months by go- 
ing to people’s houses, to do the preserving and pickling, that 
many tired women with families have to let go, because they have 
not time todo it. These things were suggested to me by a lady 
asking me to come to her house and do the baking for her 
daughter’s wedding. As she was a friend, I went, and baked about 
150 pounds of cake, besides a quantity of small ones, for it was to 
be a large wedding. I could have made the ices and other 
sweets if I had known in time. If there had been any need of 
my doing outside work, I would have had more than I could 
do, as every one was pleased with my work. As it was, I was 
kept busy for a month before Christmas, baking for people who 
brought the materials to me, I of course charging a fair price 
for my work. PRo. 


Following comes a letter which repeats the request of several, 
the desire it expresses being apparently in the air and felt by 
many at once: 


“ DEAR Mrs. CAMPBELL.—Half a dozen of us in a village which 
has only one dressmaker, who is absolutely destitute of any artistic 
feeling, and simply gets her cloth together by a pattern, with no 
variation for thick or thin, want some means of learning how to do 


better. Is there any way of learning how to fit and drape properly | 


without spending piles of money, which not one of us owns? Of 
course, we have seen fashion monthlies, but is there anything 
better? These monthlies seem so conventional and deficient in 
many ways. Tell us if you can, and earn the undying gratitude of 
four inquirers.” 

There are various ways of learning how to do better, and in 
giving these I am also inclined to ask if it might not be possible 
to do a good turn to the deficient dressmaker? Why, if she is 
bright and sensible, could not one or all of you talk the matter 
over with her? She has probably the set ideas that are repro- 
duced even in good journals, which preach hygiene and at the 
same time give fashion plates in which hour-glass waists and every 
folly of conventional dress are to be found. If she is hopeless, 
take refuge in a magazine which is both sensible and artistic—the 
Jenness-Miller Magazine, published at 363 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. The work of these editors means all the best things to be 
said in this direction, and has a value in many ways. The 
Christian Union began, the last of September, a series of arti- 
cles on dressmaking which are sensible and practical, as is the 
manner of this paper, the address of which is 30 Lafayette Place, 
New York. 

From Washington and the editor of the Working Woman 
comes a word in regard to the “Women’s Industrial League,” 
already mentioned in this department : 

I am already formulating a very important matter that will re- 
late to women and the World’s Fair. I mean the woman’s in- 
dustrial department. 
I think that great results will come out of united action on the 
part of those who have taken up the gauntlet in behalf of women 
as bread-winners. And we should work in harmony, and de- 
mand that recognition to which we are entitled in the woman’s 


I want coédperation everywhere, because | 


department of the World’s Fair, as it was through our organization 
that women were accorded a place in the board of management. 
Please give this your attention. 


Yours respectfully, 
CHARLOTTE SMITH. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF WOMEN. 

Chicago has a Protective Agency for women and children, which 
in the last three years has collected nearly $5,000 of wages due 
shop-girls, seamstresses, domestics and clerks. 

Apropos of the educational progress of women in England, it is 
worthy of note that at Birmingham there are 41 women and only 
three men candidates for the Cambridge higher local examinations ; 
at Bradford, 24 women, one man; Leeds, 35 women, two men; at 
Manchester, 43 women, one man; at Liverpool, 59 women, one man. 

A department has been recently opened at the Royal Observa- 
tory, Greenwich, which is presided over entirely by women. 
Four ex-Newnham students, at the head of whom is Miss Clemens, 
a lady who was for some years resident in Manchester, are en- 
gaged in daily work at the observatory. Their employment in- 
cludes exact measurement from photographs, as well as actual 
photography and night observations. 

Some philanthropic women have established a “ Children’s 
Happy Evening Association,” in the East End of London. They 
have secured for two hours at evening the use of unoccupied 
school-houses, where they gather the poor little children from the 
wretched labyrinths of the city and teach them (for many of them 
do not know) how to play the simple games which are supposed to 
be familiar to children the world over. 

The worst physical enemy woman has ever had has been the 
narrowness of life which gave her so little to think of that she had 
endless time for worry. She gains in physical force with every 
step toward intellectuality and spirituality. Nor does she harden 
her heart toward humanity and despise the home. The whole 
question of the home, instead of being ignored, is being treated 
with scientific care and unsparing devotion.—7he Chautauguan. 

Miss Lydia Emmet, who is still a young girl, though an adept in 
stained-glass work, has completed a memorial window for the 
family of the late Dr. Mercer, for many years rector of Trinity 
Church, Newark, N. J., which is to be placed in that church. The 
design is very simple: a large cross against a somewhat lurid 
sky, with the rays of the hidden sun darting from behind a cloud 
and irradiating the cross, the management of the glass showing 
remarkable skill. 

The young women seem to bea thorn in the flesh at Harvard. 
Prof. Palmer, of the philosophical department, who teaches in 


both the college and the annex for young women, has publicly 


said that he has to prepare his lessons better for the annex than 
for the college, for the young women are sharper questioners than 
the young men. Prof. Charles Eliot Norton has told his college 
students that they do not pass so good examinations as the women; 
and even a Greek professor bears the same testimony. 

The sentimental young woman of 20 years ago, charming and 
sweet as she was, has given way toacreature no less charming 
and sweet because instead of having her eyes turned always up to 
the stars she has them coolly but helpfully fixed upon the affairs 
of men and nations, and none the less graceful and pleasing be- 
cause in place of havingamind that yearns toward “The True 
Woman’s Mission,” she has definite and decided opinions upon 
the business rights of woman, or the possibilities of what in Boston 
is called “ Christian Socialism.”—Mew York Sun. : 

H. G. Wadlin, statistician of the Massachusetts Labor Bureau, 
in his recent report, says that woman “has made an entrance 
into the industrial world, has increased her hold upon old branches 
of occupation and forced her way into many new ones. She is 
better educated for active employment, better able to grapple with 
the difficulties of business than ever before, and, having tasted of 
the sweets of independence by being able to support herself and 
help others, one is forced to conclude that woman’s position in 
industry is secure and will be permanent. Every occupation but 
those calling for too much out-door exposure or too much mus- 
cular labor is open to woman, and if she has not already secured a 
footing therein the next census will show that she has found a way.” 
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THE KITOHEN TABLE. 


FOUNDATION CAKE (WITH VARIATIONS). 


LL housekeepers will agree that it is very convenient 
A to have at their finger’s ends a cut-and-dried recipe 
for anything—one that never has to be routed from 
between the covers of a cook-book, when one is in 
a hurry. Such a treasure is the recipe christened above 
“Foundation” cake. Originally it was plain, white, simple 
“ Silver” cake, and these are the ingredients: 
Foundation (or Silver) Cake. 

One cupful of powdered sugar, one-third of a cupful of butter, 
three eggs (whites only), and be sue they are fresh; one-half of a 
cupful of milk, one even cupful of flour (sifted), one teaspoonful of 
baking-powder (even); flavor to taste. 

Now the success in this cake depends entirely upon Aow it 
is put together and baked. If the following directions are 
closely obeyed, failure can hardly come. So, first of all, see 
that you have a medium oven, and do not let it get real hot 
throughout. Then butter your tin. The quantity given 
makes one card. Zhen place all of the ingredients together on 
the table, for, after a certain point, the work must be done 


rapidly. Rub sugar and butter together until the mixture | until of the right consistency. Flavor frosting with vanilla. 


curls up after the spoon. Do not make the mistake of using, | 


instead of powdered, the confectioner’s sugar, for disastrous 
results follow. And granulated does not make so fine a 
grain. Beat the whites to a stiff froth with an egg-beater. 
And then comes one great secret of the “fine light,” that 
almost invariably is an attribute of this cake, and “that is 
this”: After adding the whites to the butter and sugar, deat 
all three together with the beater, until the mass is one white 
foam, then toss in the sifted flour, milk, baking-powder and 
flavor. As rapidly as possible, beat all together for a moment 
after they are well mixed; then pour into the pan and set 
into the oven, without delay. The rule for “slamming the 
oven door” holds good in this case. If the oven is “me- 
dium,” as prescribed, you need not even look at your cake 
until you are pretty sure it is done. Taken as it is given 
above, it is plain and delicate enough for a child, or a dyspep- 
tic. With its “variations,” it suits the most epicurean taste. 
Any housekeeper can add to them ad “ibitum. 

Currant Cake. 

Made like Silver cake with the addition of Zante currants and 
the whole of two eggs, instead of the whites of three. Lemon 
flavor. 

Citron Cake. 

Made like Silver cake. Add sliced citron, and flavor with al- 
mond. Flavor the frosting with either lemon or vanilla, when 
almond is used in cake. 

Watermelon Cake. 

Make like Silver cake. Take out one-third of the batter. Add 
about two tablespoonfuls of red sugar to this. Put layer of white 
in tin, add the red. Lay evenly upon the red one-half or two-thirds 
of a cupful of raisins, for watermelon seeds. Rapidly cover with 
the remainder of the white. Frost with red, either mixing the 
sugar into the frosting, or sprinkling upon it before drying. Va- 
nilla flavoring. 

The quantities given in Silver cake are rather small for 
Watermelon, or for any layer cake. Housekeepers can use 
their “brains” to remedy this (unless, as in our kitchen, 
smaller tins are used). 

Chocolate layer cake, Cocoanut layer cake, Jelly cake, 
(Custard) cream cake, Whipped cream cake, are all made in 
layers, and are so universally known as to need nothing more 
than mere mention. In all, simply use the Silver cake, di- 
vided into two or three layers, as desired. 

Ribbon Cake. 

Make Silver cake. Divide into thirds, taking the smallest third 
for the middle layer. To this add one yolk, spice to taste (cinna- 
mon, Cloves, allspice, nutmeg, etc.—as in dark spice cake). Add 


also, raisins, citron, currants. Work rapidly. Leave the second 
“third” white, and to the last, add red sugar—about two table- 
spoonfuls. Put together with jelly. If you choose, can have two 
layers white, the middle one only dark. Canalso use only spice 
and omit fruit. Sprinkle powdered sugar over the top. 

Chocolate Ribbon Cake. 

Make Silver cake, with middle layer darkened with chocolate, 
instead of spice vanilla; use chocolate filling, or jelly, as preferred. 
Chocolate Marble Cake. 

Make Silver cake. Mix chocolate with one-third of the batter, 


| and procede as usual in this cake. 


Cocoant Cake. 

Make Silver cake. Stir in dessicated cocoanut to taste, one-half 
to two-thirds of a cupful is usually desirable. After frosting, 
sprinkle cocoanut over the top. Of course, fresh cocoanut is to be 
preferred, but cannot always be obtained. 

Lemon Jelly Cake. 

Make Silver cake. Divide into three layers. Fill with jelly 
made as follows: Grated rind and juice of one lemon, one cupful 
of sugar, one beaten egg, one teaspoonful of flour. Mix. Add 
one-half of a cupful of boiling water, and one teaspoonful of butter. 
Let it come to a boil. Cool before filling. This makesa tart fill- 
ing, much enjoyed by people who do not like sweets. Frost this 
cake in yellow. Take one yolk, and stir into it confectioners’ sugar 


Big Cake. 

Make Silver cake. Divide into three layers. Chop one pound 
of figs, cover with water, and let them steep on the back of the 
stove until they become pastey. A very little sugar is needed to 
thicken them, but too much sugar makes them over-sweet. 

As was said before, any housekeeper can vary this recipe 
in many ways. Of course, more risk of failure is taken when 
the original rule is departed from. But 99 times in too the 
cake is light and tender. Do not forget the thorough beating, 
if you wish it to be that desirable “fine light,” and if you fail 


then—it is your own fault somewhere. 
Florence E. D. Muzzy. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
HatF A Dozen Goop RECIPES. 
Orange Jelly. 
One-half box of gelatine ; soak in one-half cupful of cold water 
and dissolve in a scant cup of boiling water, juice of one lemon, 
one pint of orange juice. Stir and strain into the shapes and set 


| on ice. 
| Chocolate Cream. 


One quart of milk, five even tablespoonfuls of grated chocolate. 
When hot, strain; put on again, add one cupful of sugar, four 
tablespoonfuls of corn-starch (previously wet with cold milk), and 
cook till it thickens like ordinary boiled custard. Set on ice. 
Berry Pudding. : 

One pint of milk, two eggs, one saltspoonful of salt, one-quarter 
of a teaspoonful of soda, one-quarter of a teaspoonful of cream of 
tartar sifted through one cupful of flour, and enough flour added 
fora thick batter. One pint of berries (floured) stirred in last. 
Boil one hour in a buttered dish. 

Chilli Sauce, 

One pepper, two chopped onions, six ripe tomatoes, two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, one teaspoonful of ginger, one teaspoonful of 
cinnamon, one teaspoonful of clove, two cupfuls of vinegar. 
Gently stew till well cooked ; do not strain. 

Wachusett Gems. 

One cupful of sour milk, one-half cupful of molasses, 14 cupfuls 
of Graham flour, three-fourths ofa teaspoonful of soda, one-half 
teaspoonful of salt, one-half tablespoonful of melted lard. Makes 
one dozen. 

Ginger Pear. 

Two pounds of hard pears, cut in halves and cored. Makea 
sirup of 1% pounds either white or brown sugar, one-half ounce of 
white ginger root, and 1% cupfuls of water. When it has boiled 
five minutes put in the fruit, and simmer at least four hours. It 
will resemble the foreign preserved ginger. Very common fruit is 
really better, and it should not be at all soft. This will fill two jars. 

—C. S, 
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THE Cozy CORNER. 


We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner” department, every 
way worthy of publication, which do not appear for the reason that the 
names and addresses of the writers are not given. Only such contributions 
will be printed in any department of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


STICKY JELLY-SIRUP. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

If “ Mrs. E. W. C.”.of Rockford, IIl., will try boiling her sirup 
for jelly, some little time—say half an hour—before adding her 
sugar, she will have no trouble with its being “ sticky.” 

Hype Park, Mass. Mrs. A. F. A. 


QUEEN PUFFS. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

Seeing there has been a kind of controversy over “ Queen 
Puffs,” I beg to say I have tried them, and to add that they area 
“perfect success” would be little, as words fail to express our 
admiration of them. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 


HOW TO GET RID OF THEM. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

If “ K. E.” of Newtonville, Mass., will put the legs of her re- 
frigerator into vessels of water (glass is the best) she will find no 
trouble with ants, as long as water remains in the vessel. Salt 
added to the water will keep it—the water—pure for a long time. 

MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. H. B. D. 


COULD ONLY “ SUBDUE” THEM. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will “ E. H. B.” kindly tell me if she ever lived in a flat and was 
able to banish the water-bugs with borax? and if so how she ap- 
plied it. I have tried it in large quantities, and every other rem- 
edy I have heard of, and all I have been able to do was just to sub- 
due them somewhat. M. H. B. 

CuIcaGo, ILL. 


BED-BUG EXTINGUISHER. 
Lditor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In reply to “ Mrs. M. L.” of Dorchester, let me say that quick- 
silver is heavy, and a little goes a long way. Buy as much as a 
quarter of a dollar will hold; add to it, at first, the white of one 
egg; after a vigorous and persistent shaking (it is slow to mix) add 
more if the quicksilver will take it up. Apply with a feather to 
every crack and crevice. It is an infallible remedy. Label the 
vial, “ Poison,” and keep out of sight and reach of children. 

MEDFORD, Mass. S, j. B. 


SOUR CREAM. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 


I am afraid some one will regret trying the recipe for ice-cream 
in your magazine for September 27, if she uses her cream even a 
little sour. I have once done this when cream was scarce, and, 
although it was scarcely “turned;” if whipped perfectly, it was at 
once detected after freezing, and though not uneatable was not | 
considered an example to be followed in future. We think it an 
improvement to whip the cream before adding to the custard, as it 
gives it a more delicate consistency. Mrs. J. R. T. 

WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 


WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR BREAD. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

If “A Subscriber” will refer to the number of Goop HousE- 
KEEPING for December 21, 1889, and follow the recipe given in 
“Cozy Corner,” for “Graham Bread,” I think she will find it 
satisfactory for making bread of “ whole wheat flour.” F. H. B. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR BREAD—AGAIN. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 
In answer to “Subscriber,” San Francisco, Cal., in “ Cozy 
Corner ” of Goop HOUSEKEEPING for September 27, asking for a 


recipe for making bread from “whole wheat flour, with com- 


pressed yeast,” I give the following: Take three quarts and a pint 
of whole wheat flour and (reserving about one pint of it to use 
later) stir into it a heaping tablespoonful of salt while dry. Dis- 
solve thoroughly three-quarters of a cake of Vienna yeast in 
24% pints of lukewarm water; pour it to the flour slowly, mix- 
ing it with the hand; then knead very thoroughly a full half- 
hour, at times taking handfuls of the reserved flour to clear the 
hands, till all is well mixed in and smooth. Let it rise during the 
night. Next morning, divide into three equal parts, kneading each 
about three minutes. No additional flour need be used, unless the 
dough sticks to the board. Put into pans, raise moderately, bake 
carefully three-quarters of an hour. Brush the top crust lightly 
with butter as soon as taken from the oven. This makes delicious 
bread. If desired, one-third can be moulded into small biscuits. 
My bread-pans are ten inches long, five and one-half wide at the 
top, and three inches deep. A SUBSCRIBER. 
New BEDFORD, Mass. 


SERVING RAW OYSTERS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

“H. M. M.” asks for a new way to serve raw oysters. Perhaps 
the following—tried with success at an elegant New Year’s recep- 
tion here—will serve her purpose. As she is “out West,” where, 
presumably, there will soon be cold weather, the idea will be prac- 
ticable: Some freezing night, fill a large bowl or round basin with 
clear water; into this set a smaller empty bowl, capable of hold- 
ing abouta quart. Place out-of-doors and let the water freeze solid. 
Take out the small bowl and there will be a cavity left just its size 
in the round icicle, which may be detached from the basin by set- 
ting the latter for a few seconds in hot water. Have a square 
platter or wooden slab covered with moss nicely laid on, and green 
and fresh as it can be. Sprinkle it with holly-berries. Pour a 
little water in the center of it, set thereon the cake of ice and put 
it out of doors for a very short time until it is frozen to it in an 
upright position. Fill the cavity with fine raw oysters, and place 
it allon the table. If the dinner is by gaslight, the ice will sparkle 
like diamonds, reflecting the hues of moss and berries. F. H. B. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


*“*HOW TO GET RID OF FLEAS.” 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

“ Mrs. M. L.” of Dorchester will find in “ Notes and Queries” in 
the Boston 7rvanscrift, that for the riddance of fleas, “ common 
salt has been used with the best results, under and around the bed, 
and on the matresses. Sprinkle the salt around the house next to 
the underpinning and they will soon cease to be troublesome.” 

To allay the itching and stinging of flea-bites, strong soda or 
saleratus-water is as good as anything. Another remedy is to 
“mix carbonate of soda, powdered borax and common salt—one 
teaspoonful of each. Dissolve a half-teaspoonful of this mixture 
in a wineglassful of water. Moisten the itching places. It has 
given instantaneous relief.” 

A California correspondent writes: “Entire relief from the 
poisonous effects of the bites of fleas will follow the taking, in 
homeopathic doses, of /achesis, six pellets every half-hour, until re- 
lieved. The first dose will aggravate the symptoms.” 

For a year or two, during July and August, the flea has abounded 
in some parts of Boston and the adjacent towns. My observation 
and experience leads to the conclusion that the so-called hives, in 
children, are really flea-bites. It seems hardly possible that such 
an innocent, wee bit of an insect can make a person so thoroughly 
uncomfortable. With moistened thumb and finger, catch one; 
hold it tightly until, submerged in water, it drowns. Now, with a 
magnifying-glass, examine. It looks wicked. Its hard shell and 
many legs resemble a lobster. It is said the muscles in the hind 
legs of a flea are very strong, so it can jump 200 times its length. 

MEDFORD, MASss. S.J. B. 


FLEAS—AGAIN. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: ' 

If “Mrs. M. L.” of Dorchester will sprinkle essence of penny- 
royal about the rooms infested with fleas, she will have no farther 
trouble. Her experience has been mine. I could find nothing 
which would give us relief until I tried the above remedy. 

Hype Park, MASS. Mrs. A. F. A. 
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OureT Flours Quick W1TTED. 


For THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE CHILDREN OF A 
LARGER GROWTH AS WELL. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the only provision 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining. 


Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the writer 
will go straight to the waste-basket. 


Prize PuZZLE.—ANSWERS. 
284.—AN ANAGRAMMATICAL WALTER SCOTT PARTY. 

The contest for the three prizes offered in both Nos. 139 and 141 
of Goop HouSsEKEEPING, for correct answers to the “Anagram- 
matical Walter Scott Party,” has been quitea spirited and interest- 
ing one, but as several of the quicker witted of the quick-witted 
family have not been heard from in relation to this case (they may 
be sojourning abroad) two of the prizes—the First and Third— 
have not been taken. Several lists received give the names of the 
characters and of the books correctly, but none of the guessing at 
the acrostic proved successful. It is true that some of the char- 
acters are found in more than one book; this fact did not, how- 
ever, debar any list from taking a prize, the name of each book 
reported, in which they are found, being consided correct. 

The Second Prize offered for the first correct rendering of the 
names of the characters and the novels, has been won by Mrs. C. 
B. R. Hazeltine of Melrose Highlands, Mass., the prize being one 
year’s subscription to GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE ANAGRAMS. 


1. Log wine. 26. To Sam Barry. 

2. I sent rails. 27. L. is in goggles. 

3. Icurla—. 28. Beatrice K. is fair. 

4. Blind hare. 29. Violin leader. 

5. And leave. 30. Ethel I. de Roice. 

6. Gives oil. 31. Pose urchin. 

7. Allsing; bring the dinner. 32. Try to tell Ren. 

8. Bert R. Marroy. 33. Toil old Mary T. 

g. I add a seven. 34. Then in fell our nag. 
10. Grand linen wedding. 35- Bel, we hope for May. 
11. A very rich darn. 36. New oar. 

12. Then Ellen B. died. 37. Pleat eight and ten. 
13. Men, try honor. 38. Then say horn. 

14. Ray Grinel is freckled. 39. Note the ring. 

15. Fall big, green tree. 40. I draw Nellie Wing. 


16. Ten black mice see U,kit. 41. Read list, Marie. 
17. Yell ye owl. 42. Honora F. Bierman. 


18. Art ill, O Lu! 43. I soon blasted. 

19. Bud lock. 44. Fair truck. 

20. Rab’s rough shirt. 45. Picture of Baron Rost. 

21. Or dream angel. 46. La brave Elsie. 

22. Hen ate salt. 47. O, Tom sank cords of wood. 
23. Ah, it cures an ox. 48. The farmer Joe. 

24. An Earl rode well. 49. Oh! a vine. 

25. As fine feed. 50. Oh, if Ben Cabbot ate. 


Following are the names of the characters and the novels, ac- 
cording to the author’s list: 


. Sir Halbert Glendinning, 
. Robert Rymar, 
9. Davie Deans, 
10. Edward Glendinning, 
11. Richard Varney, 
12. Edith Bellenden, 
13. Henry Morton, 
14. Sir Frederick Langley, 
. Gilbert Greenleaf, 


The Abbot. 

St. Ronan’s Well. 

The Heart of Mid-Lothian. 
The Monastery. 
Kenilworth. 

Old Mortality. 

Old Mortality. 

The Black Dwarf. 

Castle Dangerous. 


CHARACTERS. NOVELS. 
1. Neil Gow, St. Ronan’s Well. 
2. Tressilain, Kenilworth. 
3. Ulrica, Ivanhoe. 
4. Brenhilda, Count Robert of Paris. 
5. Evandale, Old Mortality. 
6. Ogilvies, Quentin Durward. 
7 
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16. Steenie Mucklebackit, Antiquary. 

17. Yellowley, The Pirate. 

18. Ulla Troil, The Pirate. 

19. Oldbuck, Antiquary. 

20. Sir Hugh Robsart, Kenilworth. 

21. Roland Greme, The Abbot. 

22. Athelstane, Ivanhoe. 

23. Urica the Saxon, Count Robert of Paris. 
24. Earl Wallenrode, Talisman. 

25. Effie Deans, The Heart of Mid-Lothian. 
26. Amy Robsart, Kenilworth. 

27. Giles Gosling, Kenilworth. 


28. Katie Fairscribe, 
29. Oliver le Dain, 

30. Edie Ochiltree, 

31. Nicephorus, 

2. Nelly Trotter, 

33- Old Mortality, 

34. Earl of Huntinglen, 
35. Phoebe Mayflower, 
36. Rowena, 

37. Edith Plantagenet, 
38. Henry Ashton, 

39. Etherington, 

40. Wandering Willie, 
41. Darsie Latimer, 
42. Baron of Arnhiem, 
43. Osbaldistone, 

44. Friar Tuck, 

45. Count Robert of Paris, 
46. Isabella Vere, 

47. Rosamond of Woodstock, 
48. Father Jerome, 

49. Ivanhoe, Ivanhoe. 

50. Boniface the Abbot, Monastery. 

The designed and desired acrostic is, “ Be sure and subscribe 
for Goop HOUSEKEEPING for the new year,” which is presented 
below with the numbers corresponding to the Anagrams and char- 
acters, the letters being the initial letters of the characters re- 
solved from the Anagrams: 


Chronicles of Canongate. 
Quentin Durward. 
Antiquary. 

Count Robert of Paris. 
St. Ronan’s Well. 

Old Mortality. 

The Fortunes of Nigel. 
Woodstock. 

Ivanhoe. 

The Talisman. 

Bride of Lammermoor. 
St. Ronan’s Well. 

Red Gauntlet. 

Red Gauntlet. 

Anne of Geierstein. 
Rob Roy. 

Ivanhoe. 

Count Robert of F ris. 
Black Dwarf. 
Rosamond of Wvodstock. 
Castle Dangerous. 


4B 3 U0 u.R 28. K 
12. E 50. B 27.G 30. E 38. H 
14.8 7.8 43. O 39. E 10. E 
18. U 45. C 33. O 35. P 32. N 
2.R 36. R 9. D 46. I 5. E 
24. E 49. I 13. H 1N 40. W 
22.A 42. B 19. O 15.G a7. ¥ 
31.N 37. E 23. U 44. F 34. E 
41.D 48. F 20. S 29. O 26. A 
16.8 6.0 25. E 47-R R 


Here are three samples of acrostics sent in: 

“ Reader, subscribe to GooD HOUSEKEEPING for the new year’s 
fun.” 

“ Subscribe for GoopD HOUSEKEEPING for the new year; read 
the news.” 

“Friends, subscribe for GooD HOUSEKEEPING with the new 
year.” 


Notes from Correspondents on the Walter Scott Party. 

The Acrostic of initial letters arranged one way reads: “ Reader, sub- 
scribe to Goop HOUSEKEEPING for the new year’s fun.” If it is not 
right, I think it at least very good, and certainly may be advice worth 
following. It was amusing how many different forms appeared, with 
the exception of one or two letters being wrong or wanting. 

MELROSE HIGHLANDS, Mass. Mrs. C. B. R. H. 


Having worked faithfully at the ‘‘Anagrammatical Scott Party ”’ since 
the receipt of my magazine, I have been unable to get Nos. 18, 31, 42and 
47, but have made out the acrostic: “ Friends, subscribe for Goop 
HovusEKEEPING with the new year,” which good advice I hope to fol- 
low, even if I am not the first to send in the acrostic. Mrs. B. A. 

Dayton, O. 

I have enjoyed looking up the names and have had the “ fun” if not 
the “game.” F.G. A. 

Aupurn, N. Y. 
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GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


(REPUBLISHED BY REQUEST.] 
AWAY. 


I cannot say, and I will not say 
That he is dead—he is just away! 


With a cheery smile and a wave of the hand 
He has wandered into an unknown land. 


And left us dreaming how very fair 
It needs must be, since he lingers there. 


And you—O, you—who the wildest yearn 
For the old-time step and the glad return— 


Think of him as faring on, as dear 
In the love of There as the love of Here. 


And loyal still, as he gave the blows 
Of his warrior’s strength to his country’s foes— 


Mild and gentle, as he was brave— 
When the sweetest love of his life he gave. 


To simpler things: Where the violet’s grew, 
Pure as the eyes they were likened to. 


The touches of his hands have strayed 
As reverently as the lips have prayed; 


When the little brown thrush that harshly 
chirped 
Was dear to him as the mocking-bird: 


And he pitied as much as a man in pain 
A writhing honey-bee wet with rain. 


Think of him still the same, I say; 


He is not dead—he is just away ! 
—Anonymous. 


GRANDFATHER'S BARN. 
Oh, don’t you remember our grandfather’s barn, 
Where our cousins and we met to play ; 
How we climbed on the beams and the scaffolds 
high, 
Or tumbled at will on the hay ? 
How we sat in a row on the bundles of straw, 
And riddles and witch stories told. 
While the sunshine came in through the cracks 
of the south, 
And turned all the dust into gold? 


How we played hide-and-seek in each cranny 
and nook, 
Wherever a child could be stowed ; 
Then we made us a coach of a hogshead of 
rye, 
And on it to Boston we rode? 
And then we kept store and sold barley and 
oats, 
And corn by the bushel or bin; 
And straw for our sister to braid into hats, 
And flax for our mothers to spin. 


Then we played we were biddies, and cackled 
and crowed, 
Till grandmother in haste came to see 
If the weasles were killing the old speckled 
hen, 
Or whatever the trouble might be ; 
How she patted our heads when she saw her 
mistake, 
And called us her sweet ‘‘ chicken-dears !” 
While a tear dimmed her eye as the picture re- 
called 
rhe scenes of her own vanished years. 


How we tittered and swung, and played meeting 
and school, 
And Indian, and soldier, and bear! 
While up on the rafter the swallows kept 
house, 
Or sailed through the soft summer air. 
How we longed to peep into their curious 
nests ! 


But they were too far overhead ; | 
So we wished we were giants, or winged like the 
birds, 
And then we’d do wonders, we said. 


And don’t you remember the racket we made 
When selling at auction the hay ; 
And how we wound up with a keel-over leap 
From the scaffold down into the bay? 
When we went in to supper our grandfather 
said, 
If he had not once been a boy, ; 
He should think that the Hessians were sacking 
the town, 
Or an earthquake had come to destroy. 
—Unidentified. 


THE OLD FIRE-PLACE, 


The blessed old fire-place! how bright it ap- 
pears, 
As back to my boyhood I gaze, 
O’er the desolate waste of the vanishing years, 
From the gloom of these lone latter days; 
Its lips are as ruddy, its heart is as warm 
To my fancy, to-night, as of yore, 
When we cuddled around it and smiled at the 
storm, 
As it showed its white teeth at the door. | 


I remember the apple that wooed the red flame 
Till the blood bubbled out of his cheek, 
And the passionate pop-corn that smothered its 
shame 
Till its heart split apart with a shriek ; 
I remember the Greeks and the Trojans who | 
fought, } 
In their shadowy shapes on the wall, 
And the yarn, in thick tangles, my fingers held 
taut, 
While my mother was winding the ball. 


| 


| 
| 


I remember the cat that lay cozy and curled 
By the jamb where the flames flickered high, 
And the sparkles—the fire-flies of winter—that 
whirled 
Up the flue as the wind whistled by ; 
I remember the bald-headed, bandy-legged 
tongs, 
That frowned like a fiend in my face, 
In a fury of passion, repeating the wrongs 
They had borne in the old fire-place. 


I remember the steam from the kettle that 
breathed 
As soft as the flight of a soul, 
The long-handled skillet that spluttered and 
seethed 
With the batter that burdened its bowl ; 
I remember the rusty, identical nail, 
Where the criminal pot-hooks were hung; 
The dragon-faced andirons, the old cedar pail, 
The gourd and the peg where it swung. 


But the fire has died out on the old cabin hearth, 
The wind clatters loud through the pane, 
And the dwellers—they’ve flown to the ends of 

the earth, 
And will gaze on it never again: 
A forget-me-not grows in the mouldering wall, 


| 
The last, as it were, of its race, 


And the shadows of night settled down like 
a pall 
On the stones of the old fire-place. 
— Unidentified. 


THE CRAZY-QUILT. 


Oh, say, can you see by the dawn’s early light, | 

What you failed to perceive at the twilight’s | 

last gleaming ; 

A crazy concern that through the long night 
O’er the bed where you slept was so saucily 

streaming; | 


| 
| 


The silk- patches so fair, 
Round, three-cornered and square, 
Gives proof that the lunatic bed-quilt is 
there. 
Oh, the crazy-quilt mania triumphantly raves, 
And maid, wife and widow are bound as its 
slaves. 


On that quilt dimly seen as you rouse from your 
sleep 
Your long-missing necktie in silence reposes. 
And the filoselle insects that over it creep, 
A piece of your vest half-conceals, half-dis- 
closes ; 
There is Kensington-stitch 
In designs that are rich, 
Snow-flake, arrasene, point russe and all 
sich. 
Oh, the crazy-quilt mania, how long will it rave? 
And how long will fair woman be held as its 
slave? 


And where is the wife who so vauntingly swore 
That nothing on earth her affections could 
smother ? 
She crept from your side at the chiming of four 
And is down in the parlor at work on another. 
Your breakfasts are spoiled, 
And your dinners half-boiled, 
And your efforts to get a square supper 
are foiled 
By the crazy-quilt mania that fiendishly raves, 


| And to which all the women are absolute slaves. 


And thus it has been since the panic began, 
In many loved homes it has wrought desola- 
tion, 
And cursed is the power by many a man, 
‘That has brought him so close to the verge of 
starvation. 
But make it she must, 
She will do it or bust, 
Beg, swap, and buy pieces, or get them 
on trust. 
Oh, the crazy-quilt mania, may it soon cease to 
rave 
In the land of the free and the home of the brave. 
— Unidentified. 


A SEAT IN THE CHOIR. 
Count it no vain or empty thing, 
A seat within the choir; 
Though others choose the words we sing, 
’Tis ours to give them fire. 


As song is fitted to the place, 
So should we fit the song, 

With earnest measure of that grace 
Which makes life pure and strong. 


Thus of the service each a part, 
His temple gives us place; 
Oh, deem not that an empty art 

Which so can bless the race! 


Soul speaks to soul, when lifted up, 
In lofty burst of song; 

And thus we bear a cooling cup, 
To save from sin and wrong. 


For, like chariot winged with flame, 
The voice may pierce sin’s tomb, 

And mightily upbear his name, 
Who took man’s earthly doom. 


The penitential tear may start, 
And souls discern the way; 

And heav’nly healing fill the heart 
Like breath of sunny May. 


Such be the mission of the choir, 
To strike pure notes of praise ; 
And all together thus aspire, 
Throughout their singing days. 
—Musical Herald. 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., OCTOBER 25 1890. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
« ditor of Goop HousgKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 

Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS.., if not accepted. 

The number opposite a subscriber’s name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what numbe’ the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 


invited to extract from its columns—due credit being gis 2n—as they may desire, | 


save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rigi ts in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 


The spécial papers which appear in Goop HoOUSEKERPIN:; will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with ‘are exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HouseKREPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following con.panies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co.. Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsturg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


OONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


WILL PLEASE NOTE Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 


That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“ Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

That—Goop HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“ copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 

That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by. publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 

That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 

That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 

That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must iaclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


ANOTHER HALF-YEARLY MILESTONE 


This issue of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING closes the first half of its 
sixth year of successful publication, and the next number—144, 
November 8th—will be the opening number of the Twelfth Vol- 
ume. It is, therefore, meet to speak here briefly of the future only 


| of our enterprise. The past is with the guests who have so often 


and so long drawn up with us to partake of what we have spread 
before them for our Fortnightly prepared Table of Contents. 


The viands for our table will hereafter, as heretofore, be pre- 
pared by practical and experienced caterers, whose offerings will 
unquestionably be among the best that the literary market affords— 
seasonable, practical and useful, catering for common sense rather 
than for uncommon sensation; for merit than for much-speaking, 
and for value-giving rather than vain-glorying. Genuine articles 
only will be used, and these without adulteration, veneering, sugar- 
coating, or glossing over with a thin film of a high-sounding name. 


The Bill of Fare for our Thanksgiving Dinner is already checked 
off, and will be a feast of which kings and princes, and wage- 
workers, alike, may partake with serene satisfaction and enjoy- 
ment, and one over which the high and the low, the rich and the 
poor may, together, give thanks. 


Miss Parloa will prepare our Christmas Dinner, which fact en- 
ables us to guarantee that it will be an exceptionally good one. 
Christmas stories, Christmas verse, Christmas sketches and Christ- 
mas plums, in a variety of ways, will have prominent place on our 
Christmas table. It also gives us pleasure to announce that Miss 
Parloa’s health, which has been so much impaired during the past 
summer, as to prevent her from giving Goop HOUSEKEEPING the 
benefit of her household wisdom, for many months, is so much 
improved that we have the promise of a series of especially valu- 
able papers from her for our forthcoming volume, under the title 
of “Ten Mornings in the Kitchen.” These “ Mornings” will be 
devoted to the best and most economical uses of the fresh and left- 
over materials which are always more or less to be found in the 
kitchens of The Homes of the World, for the best interests of 
which Goop HOUSEKEEPING has ever been and will continue to 
be conducted. This series of papers will be both attractive and 
instructive, and have to do with subjects on which instruction is 
sorely needed in many homes, and coming as they do from one 
whose experience in, and teachings of, some of the most vital ele- 
ments of household education, at once highly exemplary and au- 
thoritative, will practically represent and illustrate the eminent 
position Miss Parloa now occupies in connection with the all-im- 
portant subjects of good housekeeping. It is eminently fitting that 
our Goop HOUSEKEEPING should be the medium through which 
these papers will be given to the home public for home reading and 
home improvement; to be of practical benefit in making home 
skies brighter, home ways more pleasant, home toils fewer, home 
struggles lighter and home life better than it is too often found. 


Mrs. D. A. Lincoln, the méntion of whose name is only neces- 
sary to recall the personality of one of the most noted and valued 
teachers of and writers on household subjects, will bring to our 
table a series of papers, covering some suggestions as to how we 
shall best determine our standard for good housekeeping, under 
the title of ‘“‘ Housekeeping—What is It?” and “ What Shall be 
Our Standard for Good Housekeeping ?” 


Mrs. Helen Campbell will favor us, from time to time, with 
papers on the subject of Woman’s Work and Wages, without 
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being circumscribed by the narrowing lines of a set department 
under that head, as for the past year. This arrangement will 
enable her to make her offerings for our table fresh, piquant and 
serviceable condiments, at once seasonable, savory and satisfac- 
tory, untrammeled, as they will be, by the foibles and formalities 
of set forms and facts. 


In addition to these, we shall be favored with papers, as time and 
occasion may demand, from Mrs. Hester M. Poole, Mrs. H. Annette 
Poole, Mrs. Emma P: Ewing, Mrs. Ada Marie Peck, Marie Go- 
zaldi, Mrs. Frances W. James, Mrs. Isabella Laning Candee, Mrs. 
Laura E. Richards, Mrs. M. J. Plumstead, Mrs. Julia H. May, 
Mrs. Annie Wade Westbrook, Mrs. Caroline H. Stanley, Mrs. E. 
B. Sanford, Mrs. Ella Sturtevant Webb, Mrs. Susan Teall Perry, 
Mrs. Ione L. Jones, Mrs. C. S. Fox; Lucretia P. Hale, Carlotta 
Perry, Juniata Stafford, Adelaide Cilly Waldron, Miriam K. 
Davis, Pauline Adelaide Hardy, Alice O. Darling, Olive E. Dana, 
Mattie W. Baker, Irenc Putnam, Helen Chase, Ruth Hall, Isabel 
Gordon, Helen Whitney Clark, Hattie Whitney; “‘ Rachel Macy,” 
‘Anna Sawyer,” “ Hannah Sedgwick,” “ Judith Sunshine,” “ Ruth 
Armstrong,” “Dinah Sturges,” “Annie Curd,” “ Ruth Argyle,” 
“Rachel Schuyler,” “ Priscilla Bennett,” “Helen Percy,” “Ella 
Lyle”; Edward Bellamy, Edgar L. Wakeman, Edward Atkinson, 
E. C. Gardner and—but why enumerate farther? 


Goop HousEKEEPING has at its command, from which to draw, 


at will, the products of different pens, numbering over fifteen hun- 


dred individualities. On this list are recorded famed writers, ex, 
perienced housekeepers, good story-tellers and writers of excellent 
verse. In making selections from these it has been the aim of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING to secure the writings of those who have something 
original, novel and useful to say, and who know how to say that 
same freshly, crisply, entertainingly and instructively, without de- 
pending, as is too often the case, upon the name of a writer alone, 
whose hashed-over papers are abundantly offered for editorial 
acceptance. It matters not who comes hither. It may be a Paul 
of fame, or an Apollos of distinction, but practical merit alone is 
the test of acceptance; and titles of the publications that authors 
have “ written for” will be thrown into the scale of anxiety, with- 
out avail. It is only a close following of these simple rules that 
has enabled us to give GoOD HOUSEKEEPING the eminent stand- 
ing place it took at the start, and which it has so admirably main- 
tained, being, as has been frequently announced by both press and 
people in different parts of the world, “The best Household 
Magazine published.” 


An IMPORTANT DEPARTURE. 

With the January number—to be issued early in December— 
Goop HOuUSEKEEPING will more than double its number of pages 
and be issued Monthly thereafter, in a shapely Magazine form, 
more convenient for safe and perfect carriage in the mails than is 
possible with the present form, and more acceptable, we are sure, 
for general handling than as now prepared. This change from a 
Fortnightly to a Monthly is made for several reasons, prominent 
among which are the earnest solicitations of newsdealers, who find 
a Fortnightly somewhat out of the ordinary medium for convenient 
and conventional handling, in distribution. This forceful point is 
supplemented by suggestions from some of our oldest subscribers 
and close readers, who suggest that a monthly is more desirable 
than a fortnightly for family routine reading. A monthly can also 
be handled, mechanically speaking, more advantageously than a 
fortnightly, and after due consideration and consultation with those 
most closely interested, this new departure will be made. 


The price of copies and subscriptions will be hereafter 20 
cents for one month; three months, 60 cents; five months, $1; six 
months, $1.20; ten months, $2, or $2.40 for a full year, instead of 
$2.50 as now, thus placing all on an equal footing, with no 
distinctions between those who buy from the news-stands and 
those who subscribe at the publication office. 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

The present number of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING closes the 11th 
volume, and does so with a list of good things quite in keeping 
with those which have gone before. First of all comes the closing 
paper on “The Head, the Hands, the Feet,” which in its “ Final 
Survey” of the field presents some interesting facts regarding 
each, as well as something which the writer evidently considers of 
even greater importance. This series has been well received and 
widely quoted by the press—an assurance that our conception of 
its worth was not extravagant. 

“ Hotel Housekeeping ” presents a vivid picture of the magnitude 
of that phase of human living, in some of the great establishments 
of our country, and will be read with instruction by most people. 

The housewife who seats herself‘to the “ Dish of Apples ” which 
M. J. Plumstead presents, and cons the multitudinous ways in 
which this most useful of all fruits may be prepared, will rise with 
a sigh that “apples is apples this year,” and will put the formidable 
array of recipes carefully aside for a time when she can experiment 
to her heart’s content in the concoction of the many delicacies 
there provided for. 

In the two succeeding articles—“ Fungi,” by Ada Marie Peck, 
and “ Preserving Autumn Leaves,” by Elizabeth Palmer Matthews 
—will be found the unmistakable aroma of the autumn, that season 
when pleasure and sadness mingle so inextricably—when there is 
so much to enjoy, and so many things for which to sigh. 

This waning-year flavor is still more strongly marked when Mary 
E. Child comes forward with her illustrated paper on some useful 
Christmas gifts, which it is inferred may properly be made ready 
for the great Holiday, and we realize that it is indeed but a couple 
of months distant. 

The useful and beautiful which may be wrought from tissue 
paper forms No. VII of Mrs. M. E. Kenney’s series on “ Decora- 
tive Fashions and Fancies;” and this, too, is illustrated, so that 
the worker can compare her product with the conception of the 
author. 

In Mrs. Campbell’s department of “ Woman’s Work and 
Wages,” will be found a very interesting picture of some New 
York homes for working women; we regret to add that the 
kindly criticisms which are there offered apply to like institutions 
in other cities. 

Goop HOvuSEKEEPING takes special pride in its array of verse, 
breaking the serried lines of its prose articles with gems of thought 
and fancy which will find a wide and warm recognition. “Sleep,” 
by M. A. Selvey, comes first, and closely following it are “ Foot- 
steps of the Rain,” by Lydia Wood Baldwin. A. Kate Jones has 
“In November ” a sweet bit of verse, followed by a page of Autumn 
Lyrics, which include “ The Fall of the Year,” by Clark W. Bryan, 
and “ Berberries,” by Florence Cone. Then we have more about 
“ Autumn Days,” by Mrs. Helén W. Clark—in fact there is quite 
an autumnal tone to the entire number, as is natural and proper. 

In the Editor’s Portfolio is given extended announcement of the 
new features of the coming volume—some of which will be quite 
radical, and will interest the readers who have become constant 
guests in the past. 
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